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DuRING its twelve years of life the REcorD has never pub- 
lished a sermon among its contributed articles. Our readers 
will, we are confident, welcome the breach of this rule in favor of 
Dr. Parker’s Thanksgiving Day sermon appearing in this issue. 
In days gone by the ministers of New England were wont, as 
such occasions provided opportunity, to address their people on 
themes touching the broader interests of the Church in its public 
relations. From these occasional sermons have come:to us 
some of the noblest expressions of the best in New England 
thought and life. This sermon in beauty of form, in clear and 
critical presentation of social conditions, and in earnestness of 
appeal to conscience deserves an honorable place in the worthy 
succession of the noble utterances of the New England pulpit. 





WE are glad to observe that Dr. Bradford is taking seriously 
his official position as Moderator of the National Congregational 
Council. There is no danger that because he issues an Encycli- 
cal the Moderator of the National Council will become a Congre- 
gational Pope. This last letter is a healthy sign that Congrega- 
tionalism is coming to some sort of a unitary self-consciousness, 
—a self-consciousness involving a sense of unified responsibility 
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both for its whole fellowship and for the world. The splendid 
heritage of the Pilgrims is the independence of the local church 
from superimposed ecclesiastical authority. The danger of the 
present is that this sense of independency may degenerate into a 
selfish self-sufficiency. This is another term for ecclesiastical 
paralysis. In calling attention to issues that vitally concern the 
Denomination as a whole Dr. Bradford has done the churches 
good service. 





As promised last November, we publish the Outline of a 
Course of Study in the Old Testament prepared by Professor 
Paton for the use of advanced classes. It will meet the needs 
of many who are looking for some such scholarly, adequate, and 
reasonably detailed fuide in this most important field of Bible 
study. Ifthe younger generation is to have a sane and rational 
appreciation of what the Old Testament is as conceived by mod- 
ern thought it is of the utmost importance that mature minds 
should have worthy guidance in its study. 

This Outline has already been most cordially received by the 
large adult class of Bible students which was organized at Ann 
Arbor, in connection with the lectures given by Professor Paton, 
before the University of Michigan, last fall. Anticipating that 
such an Outline will prove generally useful the Course of Study 
as here printed is being struck off as a separate pamphlet. Sin- 
gle copies can be secured of the Hartford Seminary Press at the 
price of ten cents. Special reduced rates will be quoted to any 
wishing to use this Outline in Bible Classes or Bible Study 
Clubs. In the May Recorp will be published a second similar 


Outline by Professor Paton, having for its general theme the 


prophetic writings from Amos to the close of the period of the 


Exile. Inquiries respecting these Courses may be addressed 
either to Professor Paton personally or to the Hartford Semi- 


nary Press. 





Honor All Men 


HONOR ALL MEN.* 


At the time when this admonition was given to Christian 
disciples by a Christian teacher, Christianity was confronted 
with inveterate distinctions and prejudices by which men were 
divided and set against each other. Christians were liable to 
error in the direction of a wrong respect of persons, and in the 
opposite direction of a wrong disrespect of existing authorities. 
Their great teachers, especially St. Peter and St. Paul, inculcated 
the duty not only of reverencing God and loving the brother- 
hood, but of honoring the ruler and all men as well. The 
Christian religion relates its disciples to God and the brother- 
hood, and, as well, to the State, to society, to mankind. 

The doctrine that men as men, irrespective of race, rank, 
class, condition, or occupation, are entitled to a certain respect 
and honor, is one that issued from the Christian conception of 
humanity. 

The great Greek philosopher Aristotle said: “ It is impossi- 
ble for a mechanic or hired servant to practice a life of virtue. It 
is not proper for any man of honor, nor for any citizen, nor for 
any one engaged in public affairs, to learn these servile employ- 
ments.” 

Compare the doctrine of our text, or St. Paul’s exhibition 
of the organic structure of society, especially in respect to the 
honor to be bestowed upon those members of it which seem to 
be more feeble and less honorable, with the Aristotelian and 
Platonic condemnation of the laboring classes to hopeless degra- 
dation, and you catch a glimpse of the immeasurable superiority, 
intellectual and moral, of Christianity to the pagan philosophies. 
There would be fewer infidels among the workingmen if they 
only knew how much they are indebted to the Christian religion, 
and fewer still if their Christian employers were only true to 
Christian ideas and doctrines. 


*A Thanksgiving Day Sermon preached in the Second Church of Christ, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Nov. 27, 1902. Text, I Peter 2: 17. 
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There is still great need of a vigorous preaching of the coun- 
sel of our text. Artificial distinctions still divide people into un- 
sympathetic and even hostile classes. And even those distinc- 
tions and inequalities which are grounded in human nature sep- 
arate and alienate people whom the Christian law of human- 
kindness should harmonize in a unity of manifold diversities. 


1. There is the old division line of race and nationality. 
The Jew had no dealings with the Samaritans, and regarded Gen- 
tiles with disdain. The Greek regarded other peoples as barba- 
rians. The Roman was broader, but yet narrow. The for- 
eigner was an alien. Exile was the out-casting of a man. 

Great improvement has been made, but this inveterate divi- 
sion still warps our judgment, restrains our sympathy, and feeds 
our prejudice. We are farsighted enough to perceive the bru- 
tality of this sentiment in Germany, Russia, and Roumania, but 
so shortsighted that Christian glasses of high magnifying power 
are requisite to discern the same thing at home. New forms of 
our former and unspeakable dishonor of the negro spring up 
and flourish and bear dreadful fruit. The gentle remonstrances 
and pleadings of the Chinese minister put us to shame for our 
discriminations against his people. The race of men from whom 
came Jesus Christ and his apostles, and whose religious litera- 
ture, incomparable and imperishable, we reverently use, are 
treated with no little contempt, and our government seems 
chiefly concerned for a less rigorous treatment of the Jews in 
Roumania that so they may stay there and not come hither. If, 
with Mr. Lowell, we remark a certain condescension in foreigners 
toward us in this country, do we also remark anything of the sort 
in ourselves and in our fellow countrymen toward these same 
foreigners? There is a kind of national feeling and pride, resem- 
bling sectarianism in religion, the stimulation and cultivation of 
which are distinctly unworthy and inhuman. “We are the 
favored nation! The chosen people! The only really free and 
well-governed country on earth! The star of destiny leads us! 
We can do as we please, and our ‘ free institutions’, or some- 
thing else, in similar-sounding phrase, will pull us through.” Is 
anything more foolish or dangerous than that sort of conceit, 
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whether exhibited in an island or a continent, in a monarchy or 
arepublic? Christianity tells us to recognize the man of what- 
ever nation or race; to recognize humanity as embracing all 
men. “ God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” He has fixed the bounds of 
their habitation, but not the bounds of their brotherhood. That 
is the magnificent doctrine of St. Paul. Christianity has given 
us the conception of mankind, and the Christian man who can 
say “ My country is the world and my countrymen are all man- 
kind ” will be all the more loyal to his own nation, will love it all 
the more truly and deeply, and will give his services and sacri- 
fices all the more cheerfully to its interests. 


2. There are the division lines between men according to 
inequalities of birth, social position, occupation, and wealth. 
There are social cliques in whose atmosphere the sentiment of 
our text is counted absurd. The mutual suspicion, dislike, con- 
tempt, and even hatred of different classes in the country are not 
an invention of the demagogue, but the sad, ugly fact of which 
he makes the most and worst use for his sordid ends. We have 
a fine democratic scorn for titled and organized nobility, and a 
coarse undemocratic contempt for ever so much real nobility in 
humble and toilful life. The pride of rank in other lands is no 
greater, no wickeder, than that of wealth in our own land. The 
aristocrat compares favorably, on the whole, with the plutocrat. 
We have traditions of the dignity of labor, which are still, I 
believe, most precious in the sight of many, but these traditions 
are as much scouted in the manufacturing and industrial aristoc- 
racy of the present age as they were in the territorial or feudal 
aristocracy of former ages. When the employer asks nothing of 
the workman but his labor, and the workman expects nothing 
from him but his wages, and there are no relations, no associa- 
tions of habit or duty or sympathy between them, we have, on the 


one hand, an upper class of society whose soil, cultivated after a 
fashion, is rank with all harshest disdain and unkindness, and, on 
the other hand, a lower class whose uncultivated soil is equally 
rank with strong resentments and grievances. Tlostilities spring 
up out of such conditions. The lines which distinguish author- 
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ity from oppression, liberty from license, and right from might 
become utterly confused, and the social and even the political 
life wears an aspect of gloom in which one hears the mutterings 
of something like revolution.* And as for that idler, luxurious 
class of society which does nothing but wallow in its wealth, 
the dirt of labor is sweeter than all the saffron of its contemptu- 
ous indolence and vulgar display. 

The gospel that needs to be preached today is the gospel of 
human kindness, of vigorous human-heartedness, of respect and 
honor for men as they are in themselves men, irrespective of 
rank or wealth or occupation or culture,— the gospel that the 
apostles taught, that Robert Burns sung in his poem on “ Hon- 
est Poverty”, that immortalizes Wordsworth’s verse,— of love 
to man as man, of the highest and noblest and strongest as gra- 
ciously bound in respect and courtesy and service to the poor 


‘ 


and weak and obscure, and to “all the homely in their homely 
works ” ;— the gospel that illumines those chief points of nature 
and necessity wherein all men are equal and alike, and that warns 
us that pride, 
‘* Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing hath faculties 

Which he hath never used; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy.” 


3. There is the finer line of division by education and cul- 
ture. Alas that frequently that which should bring men to true 
love and lowliness of heart should choke the natural inlets of 
just sentiment and sympathy, and puff them up in conceit of 
superiority. The uneducated may be pardoned for their occa- 
sional contempt of learning and refinement, seeing, as they do, 
so much that is selfish and conceited in that guise. But the sin 
of the educated often seems unpardonable. The wealthy snob 
may be an ignorant creature, but the educated, the literary snob 
has no excuse. Tennyson once quoted with approval what 
Mazzini said,— ‘“‘ Nothing in this world is so contemptible as 
a literary coterie.” 


Carlyle spoke of “millions of men, mostly fools.” An 


* De Tocqueville —in his ‘‘ Democracy in America”. 
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excuse for him is found in his own words —‘“ TI cannot wish 
Satan anything worse than to try to digest for all eternity with 
my stomach!” But something besides the stomach was in dis- 
order with Carlyle that he should say or think so of his fellow- 
men. There is a knowledge, a culture, that looks down upon 
the uneducated and makes fun of the ignorant —all blind to 
‘their intelligence and virtues. Many of the truest, noblest men 
and women in this and every community are among those whose 
opportunities for education and culture have been meagre, who 
know little about literature or art or science, having been 
obliged to devote their lives to hard and unremitting toil. Such 
people are entitled to peculiar honor. They are quite as deserv- 
ing of a laurel crown as one who gets his little sonnet or noc- 
turne or other poetical nicety and nonsense printed in a maga- 
zine. Illiterate intelligence is every way superior to literary 
affectation and snobbishness. The great advantages for recog- 
nizing and embracing the higher truths, which learning and 
leisure confer upon men, are frequently outweighed by the 
clearer intelligence and nobler longings of unlearned folk. The 
capacity for a right judgment in large questions is not always 
on the side of leisure and learning, simply because egotism and 
selfishness can do more to vitiate that capacity than the disad- 
vantage of illiteracy. Mr. Gladstone once said: “ A long experi- 
ence impresses me with the belief that selfishness does not grow 
in intensity as we move downwards in society, from class to 
class. I rather believe, if a distinction is to be drawn in this 
respect, it must be drawn in favor of the classes which are lower, 
larger, less opulent, and less organized.” And Tennyson wrote: 
‘Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal-born by right divine: 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 


Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still 


could find, 
Sons of God and Kings of men in utter nobleness of mind.” 


4. There is the distinction of character, and here is an appar- 
ent difficulty. Would the Apostle have us honor all men with- 
out taking into consideration their personal characters? Cer- 
tainly not. Nor are we instructed to honor all men equally. 
There are, as Shakespere says, “ depths and shoals of honor.” 
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The difficulty disappears when we understand that the text 
teaches not an honor of all men without respect to their worthi- 
ness or unworthiness, but honor of them as honor is due, with- 
out respect to those distinctions of race, rank, wealth, occupa- 
tion and the like, which have nothing to do with personal char- 
acter. And yet there is a certain honor due even to the man 
who has, perhaps, forfeited all claim to personal honor. 

The laws of the land honor all men in protecting them in 
their rights and liberties. Some miserable, degraded creature 
commits a murder,— assassinates a President. The majesty of 
the law steps in between him and popular wrath, guards him 
from abuse, secures for him an impartial trial, and proceeds with 
him in the ways and by the forms of justice. 

Some poor creature, whose life seems of little account, is him- 
self murdered. The law comes forward, with promptitude, in 
all its panoply, to arrest, try, and execute the murderer, just as 
if his victim had been the most respectable and worthy of citi- 
zens. ‘Theoretically, at least, there is no respect of persons 
with the law. It honors all men. 

But Christianity takes higher ground yet, and says that all 
men, created in God’s image, have in them, however fallen and 
degraded, some remnant of that image. We can never know 
that it is quite destroyed. We are to assume that it has not been 
destroyed. Lost? But Jesus came to seek and save the lost. 
That ragged, wretched swineherd, filling his stomach with husks, 
ruined by riotous living, may yet come to himself, and then go 
home to his Father. 

Do you remember those lines of Shakespere in which Hot- 
spur thinks it were an easy leap to 

‘*dive into the bottom of the deep, 


Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks’’? 


Is not that just what our Lord did? Has not just that been 
done, frequently, by good men and women? Has not 
“drowned honor ” — honor drowned in dissoluteness, intemper- 
ance, and crime — been plucked up as by the locks, many a time, 
by men and women brave and loving enough to dive for it into 
the bottom of the deep? Would they ever have saved such pet- 
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sons, would they ever have made the effort to rescue them, had 
they not honored them even in their dishonor? Honor of men 
is not denying or excusing their faults, nor condoning their sins. 
It is striving to win them to goodness. Compassion is honor, 
kindness is honor, gentleness and patience and charity are 
honor. So God has honored dishonored men by sending a 
Saviour to them. So Christ honors them by calling them to 
repentance and promising them forgiveness. Let us be on the 
Lord’s side and not among the Pharisees. We are to honor all 
men in this very way. The publican, the thief, the harlot — with 
whom Jesus dealt, diving to the bottom of their depth, and 
plucking up their drowned honor by the locks — what figures, 
what types they are! What is the meaning of the Incarnation, 
but that God has thus condescended to enter into our entire 
humanity for its redemption? He loves you and me and died 
for us, in that he honored and loved and died for man! Honor 
is not patronage, nor sentimentality, nor confusion of moral 
distinctions. It is the recognition of the sacred spark of man- 
hood in men, of their actual or potential virtues, of mankind as 
redeemed or redeemable in Christ. It is human-heartedness, 
human-kindness, sympathy, service, patience, gentleness, and 
eternal hope! Our missions honor savages. John Eliot hon- 
ored the Indians of his colony. Our own brave Samuel Kirk- 
land honored the fierce tribes of New York. The Salvation 
Army honors the folk of the slums and gutters. Innumerable 
Christian organizations do the same thing, diving down into the 
bottom of the deep to pluck up drowned honor by the locks. 

Every one who has felt the plague of his own heart and has 
tasted of the grace of God, and felt the touch of its honor of 
himself, will thus honor all men. The Incarnation furnishes the 
solution of our grave social problems. 

Contempt or despair of our brother-men is an insult to their 
and our Father, and a denial of their and our Saviour. 

This honor of all men, grounded in their relation to God and 
to each other, is the foundation of all efforts to civilize barba- 
rians; it is the root of all protective legislation; it is the inspir- 
ing impulse of all education; it is the mainspring of charity; it 
is the source whence flow all remedial and redemptive measures 
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for the outcast and criminal; it is the idea which upsets tyrannies 
and underlies all charters of rights and liberties; it is the prin- 
ciple on which all the relations of capital and labor should be 
established ; it has been the watchword of all noble revolutions, 
and ever will be.’ It overthrew the gigantic system of slavery 
in this country. It will yet achieve similar deliverances of men 
and women out of grinding abuses and oppressions, and, pre- 
vailing more and more among all classes and conditions of men, 
and inspiring them with mutual recognition, respect, and sympa- 
thy, it will bring in that better social and political state which, 
if it be not the Kingdom of God, is only secondary to it. 
Wordsworth nobly says: 
‘Our life is turned 

Out of her course whenever man is made 

An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool, 

Or implement, a passive thing employed 

As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 

Of common right or interest in the end, 

Used or abused as selfishness may prompt.” 

Our great contention, with all the powers of human-kindness 
and with the gospel of loving-kindness backing and helping us, 
is against that dishonor and abuse of men, against that perver- 
sion of our whole social life, against all the injustice that makes 
differences so wide and conflicts so bitter betwixt man and man. 

Among all our manifold occasions for thanksgiving to God, 
I count this a chief occasion, that this benignant power of 
human-kindness is, if slowly, yet surely, growing greater and 
becoming mightier in the world from year to year; that we are 
gradually gaining 

‘‘A more judicious knowledge of the worth 
And dignity of individual man;” 
and a clearer understanding that the true wealth of a nation is 
in the common wealth of its manhood and womanhood, of its 
homes and families and communities, and that the great glory 
of a nation is not in its armaments of war, but in its pacific 
resources and in its sweet and kindly humanities. 
Epwin Ponp PARKER. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Theological Changes in America 


THEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN AMERICA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Our discussion will require 

I. A sketch of the theological condition at the opening of 
the century. 

The two forces which did more than all else to create the 
theological conditions of a century ago were the Westminster 
Catechism and the New England Theology. 

The Catechism, taught in home and school, was accepted as 
of equal value with the Bible. 

The central and powerful thought of the Catechism is ex- 
' pressed in the answer to the twentieth question: “ God having 
out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to 
everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them 
from the estate of sin and misery, and to bring them to an estate 
of salvation by a Redeemer.” 

The larger Catechism makes the sovereignty of God still 
more explicit, saying: ‘God hath chosen some men to eternal 
life and the means thereof, and also according to his sovereign 
power and the unsearchable counsel of his own will (whereby 
he extendeth or withholdeth favor as he pleaseth) hath passed 
by and foreordained the rest to dishonor and wrath, to be for 
their sin inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice.” 

These and their correlated doctrines were accepted and 
taught as true in a large majority of the churches. 

Side by side with this iron method was that system known as 
“New England Theology”, which can be traced to the Great 
Awakening of 1740. Professor Park said that it began with Ed- 
wards’ treatise on Virtue, which was published in 1765, seven 
years after Edwards’ death, but was read to Hopkins and Bel- 
lamy by Edwards himself, who gathered into his mighty life the 
controlling force of the past and handed it down in a modified 


form to the new age. 
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Edwards rested with absolute faith on the will of God as the 
fundamental truth of all life. With this he coupled a determina- 
tion which found expression in a youthful resolution “to live 
with all my might while I do live, and to seek salvation with 
untiring energy.” 

Though a man of the study, Edwards was alive to all political 
and scientific progress, and entered keenly into the spirit of the 
new age. Bancroft says: “ He that will know the workings of 
the mind of New England in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the throbbings of its heart, must give his days and 
nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards.” 

He was the original genius of New England Theology from 
whom Bellamy, Hopkins, the younger Edwards, and _ others 
received their inspiration. 

The discussions of this theology gathered about Responsi- 
bility, Virtue, and Justification. Every man is accountable to 
God and is urged to repent at once. Virtue consists in love or 
holiness. Justification is forensic. God acquits the sinner as 
guiltless on the ground of the sacrifice of Christ, which the New 
England theologians did not think was an exact substitute for 
the sin of the world, but that, in view of the dignity of the Divine 
Person who suffered, every claim was met, and the benevolence 
of God in his willingness to forgive sin was revealed. 

This powerful movement did not gather in all thinkers. A 
large number of men, especially in eastern Massachusetts, influ- 
enced by Daniel Whitby and Samuel Clark, adopted Arian views, 
and as early as the middle of the eighteenth century they were 
preparing for the Unitarian movement, which soon became a 
power. 

The religious condition one hundred years ago was deplora- 
ble. Skepticism abounded, especially in the colleges. There 
was a hardness of religious and theological thought, though not 
without its nobility or suggestions of a brighter day. 


II. The new influences of the century. 

A leader in the new thought of the age was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who, born in 1772, was in his prime when the new 
century opened. A student of Kant, he was also a man of great 
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originality, religious genius, and profound grasp upon moral 
and spiritual ideas. It was his great work to help restore the 
broken harmony between reason and religion. Theology had 
not been irrational, but Coleridge insisted that the primary ques- 
tion which must challenge every proposition is “ Does it appeal 
to the reason?” 

The emphasis had been upon dogmatic assertions and a rigid 
logic. Coleridge cared little for dogmatic assertions, but far 
more to know whether or not the proposition was true. He 
reverenced the Bible because it found the best in himself. He 
reverenced no less the divine light in the soul. All this is famil- 
iar enough now, but when first uttered it came as a striking and 
powerful contribution to the thought of the world. 

Next to Coleridge I would place Thomas Erskine of Scot- 
land. Born in 1788 and dying in 1870, trained as a lawyer, he 
gave to the study of theology a singularly pure life and penetrat- 
ing mind. Caring nothing for controversy, he loved to brood 
over great truths and then utter them in simplest terms. With- 
out reverence for dogma or tradition as such, he went straight 
to Christ, and held his mind in the presence of his word. Thus 
he wrought with Coleridge in overthrowing the reigning Calvin- 
ism. 

The trend of this new wave of thought may be seen in a letter 
which Maurice, the greatest of Erskine’s disciples, wrote to his 
mother, who believed that men are under the curse and wrath 
of God. 

Said Maurice: “ The truth is, every man is in Christ ; the con- 
demnation of any man is that he will not own the truth,— he 
will not act as if it were true that, except as he were joined to 
Christ, he could not think, breathe, live a single hour.” 

Maurice held that the popular theology was wrong because 
it began with man as depraved, rather than with man as existing 
in Christ. He also emphasized the unity of the whole church 
and all truth in Christ, the center of all fellowship, the essential 
ground of all life. 

Another influence which gave strength to the new movement 
was the publication, in 1835, by D. F. Strauss, of a critical treat- 
ment of the gospels, in which he claimed that they were a col- 
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lection of myths. A few years later Bruno Bauer applied his 
mind still more powerfully to the same question, and claimed 
that the Church rests on the subjective belief of Christ’s disciples, 
This destructive criticism led to a renewed examination of the 
historical records, and as a result not only have many illuminat- 
ing lives of Christ been written, but theology has been led away 
from dogmatic and logical methods to a more personal style of 
thought. 

Similar has been the influence of this higher criticism which 
could not be excluded from a scientific age. Fictions and con- 
ventionalities of all kinds have been challenged and set aside. 
The searchlight of the new historic spirit has been directed 
toward every new theory, however venerable or imposing. 

Science, too, has exerted a powerful influence on theology. 
In the same year that Strauss’s Life of Jesus appeared, Charles 
Darwin was born. In 1859 appeared his famous work on the 
origin of species, and, despite many fears and stubborn oppo- 
sition, the principle of evolution won the day. Scientific men 
acknowledge it, and leading thinkers in theology declare their 
acceptance of it in some form. 

Not every one has gone as far as Courtenay, who wrote fif- 
teen years ago: “I was an anthropoid ape once, a mollusc, an 
ascidian, a bit of protoplasm, but whether by chance or provi- 
dence I do not know. When I was an ape I thought as an ape, 
I lived as an ape, but when I became a man I put away apish 
things.” 

The scientific method has done much to scare away the un- 
healthy ghosts of a conventional theology, to dissipate the 
notion that the universe was created in 144 hours, that there was 
no death among animals before Adam’s fall. 

Closely connected with the influence of evolution was the 
return to the conception of an immanent God. Augustine and 
the powerful Western Christianity emphasized the transcendence 
of God —a view which degenerated into the Deism of the eight- 
eenth century, when God was too often thought of as the Archi- 
tect of the Universe, sitting apart from it. 

Of late there has been a return to the doctrine of the early 
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Eastern Church, nobly taught by Clement of Alexandria, who 
had come under the spell of Platonic thought. 

One hundred years ago, Schleiermacher, profoundly swayed 
by his Moravian training, and nourished at the fountain of Greek 
philosophy, released from bondage and literalness and formal 
thinking, gave a strong impulse to one of the richest movements 
in theology, the restoration of God to his world as a divine pres- 
ence, in all, as well as over all. 

Calvin taught that in Christ the divine glory was veiled, 
Schleiermacher that the veil was on the eyes of men. 

Natural science has joined hands with the profound Greek 
theology, illustrating and enforcing the immanence of God. 

Theology owes a vast debt to Strauss, Bauer, and Darwin. 

Swedenborg introduced some of the best elements of orien- 
talism. The Friends, “ sitting under a canopy of silence,” have 
contributed the gentle pressure of their deep truth of the “ inner 
light.” Even Spiritists, Eddyites, and Theosophists, with their 
strange vagaries, have emphasized some neglected truths and 
perhaps have helped a little to round out the thought of the age. 

But we have not mentioned the most powerful theological 
American genius of the century, Horace Bushnell. In 1840 
Nathaniel Emmons died, the last representative of the strictly 
logical school, which was superseded by the intuitional school 
whose most powerful thinker was Bushnell. This strong leader 
was born in 1802, and in his early manhood came under the influ- 
ence of Coleridge. For six months his mind was bathed in the 
“Aids to Reflection ’, and he soon found himself in a new sphere 
in which his power seemed doubled. “ The air was full of wings, 
buoyant all and free.” He frequently asserted, toward the close 
of his life, that he was more indebted to Coleridge than to any 
extra-scriptural writer. It is not easy in a few words to charac- 
terize Bushnell, who brought to theological study a mind which 
cast aside every fetter, rejected the legal theories of God’s gov- 
ernment, viewed nature as penetrated by the supernatural, and 
pleaded for a theory of the Atonement which consists in a change 
in us rather than an appeasing of God. Quite as powerful as his 
view of the Atonement is his fresh and stimulating theory of 
Christian nurture, which struck a hard blow at superficial and 
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artificial methods which had prevailed under the Catechism and 
spasmodic-revival systems. 

Our view of the century would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to Nathaniel Taylor and Lyman Beecher, the former of 
whom brought to the discussion of theology a great mind, an 
illuminating reason, and a powerful eloquence, the latter a mind 
vigorous and penetrating, and affecting in appeal to the people. 

Henry Ward Beecher carried forward with masterly elo- 
quence the work of emphasizing the love of God. 

In the later years of the century Phillips Brooks wrought in 
the lines of Coleridge, Bushnell, and Maurice, and by his splen- 
did personality enriched and popularized the new conception of 
the gospel in which the present and loving God speaks to his 
children. 

The theology of the century has been adorned by the culture 
and eloquence of such men as Channing, Parker, the Wares, 
T. S. King, J. F. Clarke, who rejected the stern Calvinism which 
prevailed and pleaded for the humanities. Their view of Christ 
has been such as to deprive them of permanent power, except as 
they move toward a deeper view of the Saviour; but they, to- 
gether with the Universalists, have done considerable to soften 
the rigors of theology. 

Their view of God and Christ has been meager, but their con- 
ception of the worth of human nature has been noble and pow- 
erful. 

Other thinkers, like T. T. Munger, W. N. Clarke, George 
A. Gordon, have given to theology an ethical cast, and have pre- 
sented its truths in amore personal and unconventional way. 


III. The result of all these forces working together upon 
the life of this wonderful century is expressed in the phrase “ the 
New Theology”. It is too early to describe this in final terms, 
for we are still within its swaying movement. Views have 
changed all along the line. God is not thought of so much as 
Sovereign as Father. A century ago divines expounded the 
Trinity in abstract terms and seemed almost as certain of the 
methods of God as though they could look over the shoulder 
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of the recording angel. Man was created and temptations 
ordered that God’s glory might everywhere be sung. 
Scarcely too strong are the lines of a century previous: 
‘‘ Hot burning coals of juniper shall be 
Thy bed in doom, and then to cover thee 


A quilt of boyling brimstone thou must take 
And wrap thee in till thou shall full payment make.” 


We shudder at that, and plead the gentleness of God, which 
in the rhythm of life sweeps us on toward sentimentalism. 

Terrific conceptions of the deity have been displaced by the 
thought of God in Christ. The term “back to Christ”, with 
much that is vague and confusing, illustrates this. On the whole 
the trend is ethical and practical. We are reminded of the old 
saying : “ What is new is not true, and what is true is not new,” 
but a change of emphasis from logic to life has been taking place. 
Religion is coming more and more to be thought of as a divine 
fellowship. Fictions cease to satisfy. Forensic statements have 
lost their charm. 

The new theology is a method, an attitude, a spirit rather 
than a statement of doctrine. Its danger is vagueness, its 
strength the positive grappling with the facts of everyday life 
in language which the people understand. Its method is practi- 
cal rather than logical. It is inductive rather than @ priori. It 
requires a study of the situation, a close examination of facts, 
a gathering of statistics, a comparison of motives drawn from 
experience rather than an appeal to proof texts. When “ Essays 
and Reviews ” appeared many were angry, many terrified by a 
radicalism which seems tame today. Forty years ago Froude 
pleaded for the right to discuss religious questions. Who is not 
glad that discussion has taken the place of repression? 

The point of view is changed. We have Calvinism, but in 
such dress that the old saint would not recognize himself. The 
law of the survival of the fittest is as merciless as the boldest doc- 
trine of predestination, but, clothed in scientific language, no one 
objects to it. The world as a place of education has all the ele- 
ments of probation without the strenuous and appalling word. 
Penalty as imposed by a wrathful deity has given way to retribu- 
tion. The favorite texts are: “ Ye shall know the truth, and the 

FEBRUARY — 2 
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truth shall make you free,” “ The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
Theology and religion are more intimate. 
‘* How nearer God we are! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, pressing close 


And palpitatingly His soul o’er ours. 
We feel Him, nor by painful reason know.” 


We write “ God’s message plain in mortal words,” with less 
apparent reverence, less manifest deference, but with no less sin- 
cerity — we trust with equal earnestness. We cease to partition 
off the universe as formerly. Christ is becoming more human 
—a second incarnation. He is entering more minutely and 
more regally the common thought of the world. The Trinity 
is not described in the definiteness of an earlier period, but we 
are quite as sure that the rich three-foldness of God best meets 
the needs of human life. 

Serious as are the intellectual difficulties in the way of the 
Trinity, its deep suggestions give us so grand a view of God, 
and the alternative is so threatening to that which lies at the 
heart of our faith, that we must believe in Father, Son, and 
Spirit. If Christ was not divine in an extraordinary sense his 
death would mean no more to us than that of any other martyr, 
and much of scripture would be emptied of meaning. 

If he was not the Son of God in the highest sense, his asser- 
tions of sovereignty and life-giving power imply bravado or 
something else that deserves a harsher name. 

We may prefer not to use the mathematical terms of the 
older creeds ; we are not particular to state in exact language our 
theory of the atonement; we may call it simply “ vital ”, as does 
Prof. W. N. Clarke. Our thought may be more vague than that 
of a former time. The announcement in the pulpit of a theo- 
logical subject is not now a tonic but an anodyne; but the nine- 
teenth century has been more distinctively missionary than any 
other century since early days. 

In this period of reaction from a sterner theology, we have all 
the weakness of suchatime. There is a weakening of authority. 
The strength which came from the literal resting in the word 
has not yet been replaced by a securer trust in the living Christ. 
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That will come by and by, not after the cry “ Back to Christ,” 
but to Christ within, above, and beyond us. 

The weakness of the present which pleads for displacement 
is lack of sovereignty, of authority, of power over conscience. 
A critical age is never great in faith. Our hope is that the con- 
structive, powerful period is just at hand. It will come in the 
acknowledgment of the Kingship of Christ, which shall grip the 
conscience and send his followers out with a new zeal and a con- 


quering faith. 
GEORGE L. CLARK. 


Wethersfheld, Conn. 








THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
ADVANCED CLASSES. 


PART I. FROM MOSES TO ELISHA. 


Lesson I. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


a. The Nature of Criticism. Literary criticism is not 
fault-finding, but is the formation of a correct estimate of a 
book. Distinction between lower and higher criticism. 
Lower criticism investigates the primitive form of a book 
(its text); higher criticism, its swbstance. 

b. The Problem of Lower Criticism. 

c. The Problems of Higher Criticism. 


*See BriS., chap. vii-x. 


1. The Problem of Contents. This is the determination 
of the original meaning of a book.— Danger of forcing our 
own ideas upon an author. — False methods of interpretation 
used in the past. 

See BriS., chap. xviii. 


2. The Problem of Literary Type.— Is the book prose or 
poetry ? — 
See Dri. 359; HDB. Art. ‘ Poetry”; EBi. Art. “ Poetry”; Zen. 33. 


Determination of the particular kind of prose: description, 
drama, narrative, fantasy, autobiography, meditation, natural 
science, ethics, psychology, philosophy; or the particular kind 
of poetry: descriptive drama, epic, oracle, lyric, myth, proverb, 
wisdom-treatise. 

See BriS., chap. xiii, xvii. Mou.; Zen. 33. 

3. The Problem of Composition. Is the book (a) a unity, 
(b) re-edited, (c) compiled out of separate writings of one author, 
(d) compiled out of different authors, (e) an accidental combina- 
tion of works, (f) a compilation of extracts from continuous 
documents. 

See Zen. 21-33; C. & B., chap. i; Bac. G. 2-25. 





* For all abbreviations see “ List of Books Referred to” at close of article, p. 142. 
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4. The Problem of Sources. What authorities, oral or 
written, does the author follow? 

5. The Problem of Age. When was the book, or one of 
its component documents, written? — Importance of knowing 


this for interpretation. 
6. The Problem of Authorship. Who and what sort of 


man wrote the book? 

See Zen. 14-21. 

7. The Problem of Purpose. Is the aim of the book scien- 
tific, historical, zesthetic, or religious ? 

8. The Problem of Value. How well does the book realize 
the purpose that it set before it? 

See Zen. 36-46. 

d. The Method of Higher Criticism. Not @ priori or 
traditional, but inductive. — This is the method of all the 
sciences and is certain to lead to truth. 

See Zen. chap. iii-v; BriS. chap. xii. 

e. Results of Higher Criticism. 

1. The recognition of the primitive elements out of which 
the Old Testament is composed. 

2. The correct dating of these elements. — Importance for 
history of literature, for history, for theology. 

3. Illumination of the meaning of passages by placing them 
in their true historical setting. 

4. Establishing of the credibility of the historical books by 
archeology. 

See Zen., chap. vi; Delitzsch, Babel and Bible; Schrader, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the O. T.; Hogarth, Authority and Archeology. 


5. In the main criticism confirms the traditional conception 
of the Bible. The points of divergence are fewer than is com- 
monly supposed. The changes of opinion need not alarm any- 
one or disturb his faith. 


See SmiC.; Abb.; BriS., chap. xi; Ter.; Brown in Biblical World, Feb., 
’95; Curtiss in Current Discussions in Theology, ’83; Andover Rev., Mar., 
93; Lyon in Old Testament Student, Dec., ’83; Ottley, Aspects of the O. 
T.; Rishell, Higher Criticism; H. P. Smith, Homiletic Rev., Jan., ’95; 
Zen., chap. x; Bruce, Apologetics. 


Theme for paper and discussion, “The Old Testament as Literature 
and the Need of Studying it in the same manner as other Literatures. 

See BriS., chap. iv.; Winchester, Principles of Literary Criticism; 
Moulton and others, The Bible as Literature; C. & B., chap. i; Moulton, 
the Literary Study of the Bible; Zenos, Elements of the Higher 
Criticism. 
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Lesson II. 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
A. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


a. The claim of the Pentateuch. The Pentateuch makes 
no claim to have been written by Moses, but only to contain 
certain Mosaic documents. 

See Ex. 1714 243-4-7 (cf. 2022) 3427 Num. 33? Deut. 319-2426 (cf. 444 
291) 319-22; Bri. 6-10; C. & B. 17-18; Add. xv; Kue. 12. 


b. The Testimony of other Old Testament Literature. 
1. The oldest documents contained in Josh., Jud., Sam., 
and Ki. never speak of Moses as writing anything. 


See Josh. 146-11 227 245. In Josh. 2426 the “ book of the law of God” 
is the book that Joshua himself writes. Jud. 116.20, 411 1 Sam, 1268, 


2. The pre-exilic prophets never mention Moses as a writer 
or refer to such a book as the Pentateuch. The word torah, 
“instruction ” (translated “law ” in R. V.), does not refer to the 
Pentateuch but to God’s message through the prophets them- 
selves. 


See Hos. 1213 Mic. 64 Jer. 151 Isa. 6311-12; C. & B. 19; Bri. 13; Bac. 36- 
42. 


3. Ki. records the finding of Deut: in the temple in the 18th 
year of King Josiah (619 B.C.), and the later editorial portions of 
Josh., Jud., Ki. ascribe Deut. to Moses. 

See 2 Ki. 22-23 Josh. 178 (Deut. 171! 2814) 115 (Deut. 25-9.12 830-32 
(Deut. 275) 834-35 (Deut. 3112) 1112 (Deut. 72) 236 (Deut. 319-2426) Jud. 34 
(Deut. 816) 1 Ki. 23 (Deut. 1718-20 317) 2 Ki. 146 (Deut. 2416): Bri. 15-20; 
C. & B. 20; BaG. 46-49. 


4. The title of the Pentateuch in the Canon is simply “ Law”. 

5. Mal., Ezr., Neh., Chr., and Dan., written long after the re- 
turn from captivity, know the Pentateuch as the “ The Law of 
Moses ”’, but never assert that he wrote it. Conclusion: nowhere 
in the Old Testament for 1,000 years after Moses is the entire 
Pentateuch ascribed to him. 

See Ezr. 32 618 7 6 Neh. 18 81 814 1 Chr. 649 2 Chr. 2318 254 3016 3512 Dan. 
911-13; Bri. 20-24. 


6. The Apocrypha is equally silent about Mosaic authorship. 


c. The Testimony of the New Testament. 
I. Jesus is reported as speaking of the “ Book of Moses” 
or the ‘ Law of Moses,” but these are merely quotations of the 
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Pent. by its familiar name and contain no teaching in regard to 
its authorship. 

See Lu. 1629-31 Lu. 2444 Mk. 1035 (=Matt. 198) Lu. 2037 (=Mk. 1226) 
John 545-47. 

2. The New Testament writers speak of the Pent. as 
“Moses,” but this cannot be pressed into an inspired affirmation 
of the Mosaic authorship. How little New Testament writers 
intended to settle questions of authorship by their authority is 
shown by the facts that Mark 1? cites Mal. 3! as “ Isaiah,”’ Matt. 
279 cites Zech. 11173 as “ Jeremiah,” and Acts 3% cites Nathan in 
2 Sam. 7!776 as “ Samuel.” 

See Brown, Journal of Biblical Literature, Dec., ’82; and Independent, 
Mar. 29, ’83; Peters, Biblical World, Jul., ’97; Ottley, Aspects of the O. 
T.; Bri. 25; Dri. xxii; BacG. 32. 


B. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


a. The Pent. regards the age of Moses as past. 

See Ex. 626.27 Deut. 311 Deut. 334 34 5-12. 

b. Historical events later than the time of Moses are 
known to the Pent. 

See Gen. 126 137, 363! 2214 (Mt. Moriah the place of worship) 
Gen. 274° (cf. 2 Ki. 822). Gen. 49 describes exactly the location and 
habits of the tribes after the conquest of Canaan; Gen. 34 and 38 
narrate tribal history in Canaan; Gen. 27 describes the relation of 
the nations of Israel and Edom; Lev. 1824-30 Deut. 212 425 Deut. 34 
Nu. 3241 (Josh. 133° Jud. 104) 30'3 341. 

c. The Book of Josh. is homogeneous with the Pent. 
and cannot be separated from it. It brings us down to a 
date long after Moses. 

See C. & B. 304; Dri. 104; EBi. Art. ‘“ Joshua”; HDB. art. 
“ Joshua ”. 

d. Exact knowledge of Canaan is inconsistent with 
Mosaic authorship. 

See Gen. 126 1318 14 1614 1922 2123 2214 2620-33 2818 3145 322-30 3317.20 
357°. 

e. Language is used that Moses would not have used. 

See Ex. 221-22 420.24-26 113 181-4 Num. 121-38 Deut. 3419; Moses is 
uniformly spoken of in the third person. 

f. There are historical discrepancies in Ex.-Deut. that 
would be impossible in a contemporary. 


See Colenso, Pentateuch, vol. i; C. & B. 28-31. 
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g. There is silence in regard to important matters that 
Moses must have mentioned, e. g., the sojourn in Egypt, 
events of 40 years’ wandering. 

h. Quotation of Mosaic documents is not natural in 
Moses himself. 


See above under Aa. 
1. The Pent. quotes post-Mosaic documents. 


See Num. 2114 Josh. 1013 2 Sam. 118, 


j. The theology of much of the Pent., particularly 
Deut., is later than the time of Moses. 


See Dri. 82-86, 135-142. 
k. Post-Mosaic geographical names are used. 


See Gen. 1414 Deut. 34! (cf. Jud. 1829) Gen. gots Num. 1445 Deut. 
144 (cf. Jud. 117) Num. 3241 Deut. 314 (cf. Josh. 1330 Jud. 104). 

l. Post-Mosaic language is used. 

See Ex. 1636 3013-34 3824-26 3013.24. ‘“‘Sea’’ is used for “ West” 
Ex. 2712 Num. 218 323. “ Beyond Jordan” means “‘ East of Jordan” 
Deut. 11-5 38 441-49 Num. 221. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “‘ New Testament Statements in Re- 
gard to the Authorship of Old Testament Books, and Their Bearing on 
Old Testament Criticism.” See the literature just given under Ac2 and 
in addition: Gore, Lux Mundi; Kirkpatrick, Divine Library of the O. T.; 
Sanday, Oracles of God; on the anti-critical side, Ellicott, Christus 
Comprobator; Mead, Christ and Criticism; Behrends, The Old Testa- 
ment under Fire. 


Lesson ITI. 
THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
A. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


a. The Pent. cites documents that it uses. 


See Ex. 1714 243-4-7 3427 Num. 2114 332 Deut. 3122 319-26 Josh. 1013 
2426, 
b. The later books of the Old Testament quote the 
Pent. in such a way as to suggest that it was a gradual 
growth and that only limited portions were known to them. 
1. The Prophets before Jeremiah mention only certain of 
the stories of Gen. Ex. and Nu., and the laws of the Decalogue 
(Ex. 20), the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 207-2333), and possibly 
of the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26); they never mention Deut. or 
the Levitical legislation of Ex. Lev. and Nu. 
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See Am. 26 (Ex. 2224 Lev. 2530) 27 (Lev. 203-11) 29 (Num. 1327) 210 
Am. 419 (Gen. 19) Hos. 91° (Nu. 253) 123-4 (Gen. 2526 2743 2918 3225-30) 1213 
(Gen. 314! 2918) 1214 (Ex. 312) Isa. 19 39 (Gen. 195) Isa. 1024-26 1111-15 
Mic. 645 (Num. 22-24). 


2. The Prophets from Jeremiah to Malachi and the editorial 
portions of Jud., Sam. and Ki. quote Deut. often, but never the 
Levitical legislation. Ezekiel shows great familiarity with 
Lev. 17-26, but never mentions any other part of the Levitical 
law. 


See Dri. 164, 200, 275, 145-148. 


3. Ezr. Neh. and Chr. are the first books that quote from 
all parts of the Pent. 


c. All the other historical books of the Old Testament 
and Semitic histories in general are compiled from docu- 
ments. Analogy leads us to expect that this will be true 
of the Pent. 


See C. & B. chap. i. 


B. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


a. The Pent. contains a large number of duplicate and 
frequently contradictory accounts of the same events, 
usually characterized by a different use of the divine names 
Yahweh (Lord) and Elohim (God). 


I. Two accounts of the Creation, Gen. 1!-24a=24b-25, 
2. Two lists of descendants of Adam, 41626=51-32, 
3. Two accounts of the origin of the name Yahweh (Jehovah), 
429=Ex. 62. 
4. Two accounts of the flood woven together in Gen. 6-9 (see 
Dri. 14). 
. The sons of Noah, 9!8=925-27. 
Two accotints of the descendants of Noah (see Dri. 14). 
Abraham’s migration, 1131-32  124b-5=121-4a.6-7, 
The altar at Bethel, 128=357. 
The taking away of Sarah, 1210-135=201-17=26111, 
The covenant with Abraham, 15=17?9. 
The sending away of Hagar, 164-14=219-21, 
Origin of the name Ishmael, 1611=1720=2117. 
Promise of the birth of Isaac, 1715-22=18t15, 
Origin of the name Isaac, 17!17=18!2=216, 
Destruction of Sodom, 1816-1928=1979. 
The covenant with Abimelech, 2122-32=2619-33, 
Origin of the name Beersheba, 2131=2633=2115-17, 
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The rescue of Isaac, 221!-13=2215-18, 
Isaac’s wedding of Rebekah, 241-67=2519-20, 
Origin of name Jacob, 2526=2736, 
Esau’s wives, 2634-35 289= 362-3. 
Reason for Jacob’s going to Mesopotamia, 271-45=2746-289, 
23. Origin of the name Bethel, 2810.13-16.19=2811.12.17-18.20.22=> 
359°13-15, 
24. Origin of the name Issachar, 3016=3018, 
Origin of the name Zebulon, 3020b=3020c, 
Origin of the name Joseph, 3023=3024. 
Reason for Jacob’s return, 3025-311-3=312-4-18a, 
Jacob’s setting up a memorial, 3144-45-47.51-55=3146.48-50, 
(See Dri. 17.) 
29. Origin of the name Mahanaim, 3223210, 
30. Jacob’s fear of Esau, 323-13a=3213b-21.23, 
31. Jacob’s meeting with angels, 321-2—=3224-26, 
32. Origin of the name Israel, 3227-32=359-13, 
33. Story of Dinah and Shechem, 341-28.4.6.8-10.13-18.20-24.25 (in 
part) 27-29 = 342b.3.5.7-11-12.19.25 (in part) 26.30-31, (See Dri. 17.) 
34. Sale of Joseph, 3721-25-27.28b.31-35 = 3719-20.22.24.28a.C.29.30.36, (See 
Dri. 18.) 
Moses’s father-in-law, 218=31. 
36. Call of Moses, 31-6.9-15.21-22= 37-8. 16-18 = 62-8, 
Moses’s return to Egypt, 41-16.19-20.22-31= 417-18.21 = 69-13.28-30 


The coming of Moses’s wife, 419-20.24-26= 181-6, 

Institution of the Passover, 121-13=1221-27, (See Dri. 29.) 
Institution of unleavened bread, 1214-20=133-10, (See Dri. 28.) 
Law of firstlings, 13!-2=1311-15. (See Dri. 28.) 

Sending of quails, Ex. 161-3-613=Num, I1!!-12.30-32. 
Appointment of Judges, Ex. 1813-26=Num. 1116-18.24-20= Deut. 


Theophany on Sinai, Ex. 193-19=Ex, 1920-25, 
Making the Covenant, Ex. 201!8-244=345-28, 
Moses’s ascent of Sinai, Ex, 24!-2.9-11.18b=243-8.12-14= 2415-188, 
Consecration of the Levites, Ex. 3225-29=Num. 85-26, 
Erection of the tabernacle, Ex. 337-12= 4017-38. 
Location of tabernacle, Ex. 3378=Num. 22-31, 
. Sending out of spies, two accounts in Num. 13-14. (See 
Dri. 62.) 
51. Revolt against Moses, two accounts in Num. 16. (See 
Dri. 63.) 
52. Conduct of the Edomites, Num. 2014-21=Deut. 248, 
53. Story of Balaam, two accounts in Num. 22-24. (See Dri. 66.) 
54. Seduction of Israel, Num. 25t5=2569, 
55. Death of Aaron, Num. 333'-38=Deut. 106. 
56. Date of Moses’s address, Deut. 214-16=52 112-7, 
57. Conduct of Moab, 229=223. 
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b. The same laws are given twice or thrice, often in 
identical language. 


1. The Ten Words, Ex. 20717=Deut. 5621. 
2. The Book of the Covenant, Ex. 2023=3413-17, 2229.30=3419.20, 
2310-19= 3421-26, 
3. Kid in mother’s milk, Ex. 2319=3426=Deut. 1421. 
4. The Sabbath, Ex. 1676=Ex, 208-10=3421=3115=Lev. 193b 
=19304=233=2678= Deut. 512-15, 
Oil for lamp, Ex. 2720.21=Leyv. 2414. 
Law of food, Lev. 112-3=Deut. 143-20, 
Religious duties, Lev. 193-4=1930=261-2, 
Law of harvest, Lev. 199!0>=Lev. 2322. 
Law of chastity, Lev. 186-23=201-21, 
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There are departures from the chronological order. 


Sarah’s beauty, Gen. 20284-, belongs before 1717 1812. 
Ishmael’s infancy, Gen. 2114-18, belongs before 215 (cf.-1616), 
Birth of Abraham’s children, Gen. 251-4, belongs before 1717. 
Death of Isaac, Gen. 3529, belongs soon after 271-2-7-41, 
Promise of quails, Ex. 1611-12, belongs before 16619, 
Observance of Sabbath, Ex. 1625-30, belongs after 208. 
Manna placed by ark, Ex. 1633-34, belongs after 371-9. 
Jethro’s coming to Sinai, Ex. 185, belongs after 192. 
Mention of priests, Ex. 1922-24, belongs after Lev. 8. 

Tax used for tabernacle, Ex. 3825-28, belongs after Num. 


ae 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
O. 


There are departures from the logical order. 
Ex. 61427 breaks connection between 613.28, 

Ex. 1925 breaks off with ‘“‘and said unto them.” 
Lev. 108-11 breaks connection between 107-?2, 

4. Lev. 24 breaks connection between 23 and 25. 241-4 be- 
longs after Ex. 2719; 245-9 belongs after Ex. 2530; 2410-14 is narrative, 
not legislation; 2415-22 belongs after 194. 

Lev. 1958 belongs at 2222, 

Lev. 199-19 belongs at 2372. 

Lev. 1920-22 breaks the connection. 

Num. 1537-41 belongs after Lev. 1919 (cf. Deut. 2211-12), 
Lev. 27 follows the concluding subscription in Lev. 2646, 


e. There are different historical standpoints. 
Some portions of the Pentateuch take their stand in the 
Mosaic age, others assume a much later historical situation. 
See references under II B b. 
f. There are differences of theological conception. 
See C. & B. 56-59; Bri. 146-154. 
g. There are differences of legislative enactment. 


1. The place of sacrifice, Ex. 2024, Deut. 122-14, Ex. 25822 Lev. 
173-4, 
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2. The sacrifices, Ex. 20274 (cf. 2230), Deut. 1220-27, Lev. 1-7, 

3. The priests, Ex. 245, Deut. 179 (“the priests the Levites,” 
and often in Deut.), Num. 18'7. (The priests, the sons of Aaron.) 

4. The holy seasons, Ex. 2310-17, Deut. 16, Lev. 23, 25, 16. 

5. The support of the priests, Deut. 181-7, Num. 3518. 

6. The firstlings, Ex. 2233, Deut. 1217-18, Num, 1815-18, 

7. Release of slaves, Ex. 212-11, Deut. 1512-18, Lev. 2544-46, 

See Wel.; C. & B., 49-55, 223-255; Bri. 100-108. 


h. There are differences of style and diction. 

Certain sections use divine name Yahweh (Lord), others 
Elohim (God); and when these names change the vocabulary 
changes with them. The diction of Deuteronomy is entirely 
different from that of the rest of the Pent. 


See C. & B., 61-63; 183-221; Dri. 99-102, 131-135. 


7. The duplicate laws and narratives are found to fall 
into four main groups that are distinguished from one an- 
other by standpoint, theology, and language. Conclusion: 
the Hexateuch (—Pentateuch and Joshua) has been com- 
posed by piecing together extracts from four originally inde- 
pendent parallel histories, known as J (the Jehovist), E (the 
Elohist), P (the Priestly writer), D (the Deuteronomist), 
which are thus distributed: 

Gen. 1 — Ex. 34=J+E+P. 

Ex. 35 — Num. 10%=P. 

Num. 107-363=J+E-+P. 
Deuteronomy=D. 
Joshua=J+E+D-+P. 

For details of the analysis see C. & B., vol. ii. Add.; BacG.; 
BacE.; Haupt, Sacred Books of the Old Testament (Polychrome 
Bible); Fripp, Composition of Gen.; Bissell, Genesis in colors; 
and the analytical tables given in Dri. 

Mark in a Bible the passages assigned to P by Dri. 1509. 


j. Age of the Documents. —J and E are commonly 
supposed to have been written about the time of Elisha (gth 
century); D, about the time of Jeremiah (7th century); and 
P, about the time of Nehemiah (5th century). The first ap- 
pearance of J and E in history is in the writings of the early 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, etc. The first appearance of D is 
the finding of the law book 2 Ki. 228. The first appearance 
of P is at the assembly Neh. 8. With this evidence the in- 
ternal indications of the documents agree. 

See Add. Ixvi-xcii; Dri. 123-125, 86-93, 135-157, C. & B., chap. 
ix-xiii; BacG. 42-62; Bri. 81-96; Kue. 165. 
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Theme for paper and discussion, ‘“‘ The Modern View of the Docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch and their Historical Relation to One Another.” 

See C. & B., 67-68; Bri. 156-160; Dri. 5-14, 116-159; Kue. 17-49; Add. 
xlii-xcii; EBi. Art. ‘‘ Hexateuch”; HDB. Art. “ Hexateuch ”. 


Lesson IV. 


THE TIMES AND THE LIFE OF MOSES. 


a. The sources of information. 

1. Contemporary Hebrew records: The Ten Words (Ex. 
20), The Book of the Covenant (Ex. 341770=22793° 231019), The 
Song of Miriam (Ex. 15"), Address to the Ark (Num. 10353), 
Aaronic Blessing (Num. 67+), Poetic fragments (Num. 
QI 14°15-17-18.27-30 

2. Contemporary Egyptian monuments: Inscriptions of 
the XIXth and XXth dynasties, particularly the “ Israel Stele ”. 


See the literature in Ptn. xxvi, xxxili. 


3. Contemporary Babylonian and Assyrian monuments. 
See Rogers, History of Bab. and Ass. i 398-424. 


4. The Song of Deborah in Jud. 5. 
5. The oldest documents of the Pent., J and E, and the allu- 


sions of the oldest documents in Jud. Sam. and Ki. 

See under II, A b1. 

6. The statements of the early literary prophets. 

See under II A b 2. 

7. Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic editorial portions 
of Josh. Jud. Sam. Ki. 

See under II A b 3. 


8. The Priestly Code (P) and the post-exilic literature. 
b. The Age ‘preceding Moses. 

1. The conquests of the XVIIIth Egyptian dynasty. 

See Ptn. 74-102, and the literature on pp. xxii, xxiii, xxvi, xxxi. 

2. The Aramzan-Hebrew migration and the decline of 
Egypt. 

See Ptn. 111-121, and the literature, p. xxxii. 

3. The XIXth Egyptian dynasty and the sojourn of Israel 


in Egypt. 

See Gen. 39-Ex. 1; McC. i 202-205; HDB, Art. “Israel” 509; EBi. 
Art. “Israel”; Bud. 3-12; Kit. i 183-186; Hog. 46-67; Cor. 38-41; Ken. i 
38-37; Ptn. 122-132, and the literature, pp. xxii, xxiii, xxvi, xxxiii. 
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c. The Age of Moses. The XXth Egyptian dynasty. 
See HDB. Art. “ Egypt”; EBi. Art. “ Egypt”; Ptn. 136, 144-150. 


d. The Early Life of Moses, Ex. 2. 

I. The date of his birth (see Ptn. 133). 

2. Origin and meaning of his name. 

3. Story of his exposure, and its parallels in other literature, 

Late legends of his Egyptian education. Are any traces 

of this found in the Pent.? 

5. His attempted revolt (Ex. 2") and its bearing on his 
later life work. 

6. His residence among the Midianites at Mt. Sinai. Who 
were the Midianites and what was their occupation? (Gen. 
377536 Num. 103"). Where was Sinai situated? (See Ptn. 137), 

7. Connection of the God Yahweh (Jehovah) with Sinai. 
Yahweh was not originally the God of Israel but of Sinai and 
the Midianites. 

See Ex. 3?-3-12.18 185 1923-4 (“I have brought you to me”) Deut. 332 
Jud. 545 Ex. 3234-333 1 Ki. 198 Hab. 33; two of the documents of the 
Pentateuch never use the name Yahweh before the time of Moses (cf. 
Ex. 62:3) Hos, 129 Ex. 20? Sch. chap. vii; Ptn. 138; Bud. 12-38. 

8. Moses’s knowledge of Yahweh through Jethro (Ex. 
216 3°). 

e. Yahweh’s revelation of himself to Moses; Ex. 
316.915-21-22 (from E), 3751620 (from J), 678 (from P). These 
accounts all agree that the point of the revelation was 
Yahweh’s determination to deliver Israel from Egypt and 
to give it the land of Canaan. Implications of this reve- 
lation: 

1. The moral character of Yahweh. He was not the ances- 
tral God of Israel, and was under no natural obligation to it, yet 
he was angry at its oppression by the Egyptians. This moral 
element was the new thing in the Mosaic religion, and was the 
secret of its wonderful development in the prophets. 

2. The loving choice of Israel to be the people of Yahweh. 


See Ex. 67 195-6 2322 Jud. 51" Am. 514 32 Deut. 437-38. 
3. The power of Yahveh in being able to deliver his people 
from Egypt and to give them Canaan. 
See Ex. 320 61 810 94 Iol-2, 
f. The name Yahweh becomes an expression of this 


new conception of God by being interpreted as meaning 
“ He will be [present],” ‘“ He will help.” 


See Ex. 313-14 63 412 312 Am. 514 Isa. 714; W. R. Smith, Prophets 
of Israel, 385ff.; EBi. Art. “ Names” § 110; HDB. Art. “ God.” 
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g. The historical demonstration of the truth of the 
revelation of Yahweh’s character by the deliverance from 
Egypt. The plagues. The crossing of the Red Sea. 

See Ex. 714-1431; Kit. 222-236; KueR. i 115-126; Cor. 41-43; 
EBr. “ Israel,” 396; Hog. 67, 86; McC. 167, 183, Ptn. 140f. and litera- 
ture p. 33. 


h. The Song of Miriam, Ex. 15" (verses "8 are a 
later addition that implies residence in Canaan). 


See Dri. 30; McC. § 800; Kau. 1-2. 


i. The Covenant at Sinai (Ex. 19-2434). Its basis in 
the Ten Words (Ex. 207'7=Deut. 5°?'), and the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 34'77°=22793° 231019), These laws are 
logical inferences from the idea of Yahweh revealed to 
Moses (see above under e). If Yahweh is good, loving, 
and powerful, it follows: 

1. That Israel must acknowledge him as its God (Ex. 20%). 

2. That it must recognize no other God (Ex. 203). 

3. That it must render him worship (Ex. 207 3417), 

4. That moral obligations are duties to him (Ex. 207). 

The value of this legislation lies in the emphasis that it puts 
upon morality as an essential part of religion. Its defect is its 
subordination of righteousness to ritual. This gave an oppor- 
tunity for the further development of the Hebrew religion in the 
Prophets. 

See Bud. 12-38; Ken. i 36-45; McC. §189; Kue. i 126-142; Mon.; Ptn. 
141-142. 

j. The stay at Kadesh. , 

See Num. 1326 201-13 Deut. 146; EBi. col. 2222 and Art. 
“Kadesh”; HDB. Art. “Kadesh”; Ptn. 142-143; EBr. Art. 


“ Tsrael.” 

k. The conquest of the land east of the Jordan. 

See Num. 2014-25'8 32-35; Kit. i 68-71; Cor. 45-49; McC. § 190f.; 
Hog. 7of.; EBr. Art. “Israel”; EBi. Art. “Israel”; HDB. Art. 
“ Tsrael.” 

l. The death of Moses, Deut. 34. 


Theme for paper and discussion, “ The Work of Moses for Israel.” 
See Schmidt, Biblical World, Jan., Feb., 1896; Kit. i. 238-249; McC. § 
449-451; Ken. i. 30, 31; EBr. Art. ‘“ Moses,” 860; Art. “Israel,” 397; 
EBi. Art. “ Moses.” HDB. Art. ‘‘ Moses.” 
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Lesson’ V. 
THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION. 


Only two codes are said by early historians to have been 
written in the Mosaic age, the Ten Words and the Book of the 
Covenant. Others are said to have been spoken. 


See Ex. 34! 244-7 3428. 


A. THE TEN WORDS. 


On the Ten Words see EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Decalogue,” and the 
literature there given. 


Contents of the Ten Words (Ex. 207"7=Deut. 5%), 


Declaration of the character of Yahweh (202). 
Prohibition of worship of other gods (203). 
Prohibition of images (204-6). 

Prohibition of calling on Yahweh in worship without bring- 
n offering 207 (cf. 2024 2229 2315b 3420b Deut. 125-6), 
Command to keep the Sabbath (20812). 
Command to honor parents (20!2). 

Prohibition of murder (2013). 

Prohibition of adultery (2014). 

Prohibition of theft (2015). 

Prohibition of false witness (2016). 

Prohibition of coveting (20!7). 


§ 


bdo & 


ing 


3. 
4. 
a 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
O. 


I 


_ 
al 


Here are really eleven words instead of ten; but see Deut. 
433 104. 

Ten is a more natural number; can be counted on fingers. 

b. Theories by which the number ten is made out. 

1. Philo, Josephus, and the Reformed Church unite 1 and 2. 

2. Augustin and the Roman and Lutheran Church unite 1, 
2, and 3, and divide 11. 

3. The Talmud and modern Jews unite 2 and 3. 

No one of these: theories is satisfactory, and this creates a 
strong probability that one Word has been added to the original 
number. 

c. Composition of the Ten Words. 

1. Note the differences of Deut. 5%?! from Ex. 20777 (see 
Dri. 33). The reasons for keeping the Sabbath are different in 
Ex. 20" and Deut. 5'5, therefore these reasons cannot have stood 
in the original code. 

2. This suggests that all the reasons appended to the com- 
mandments are late additions. Intrinsic probability. Theory 
confirmed by the fact that reasons imply residence in Canaan 
(cf. 20561012), therefore later than Moses. 
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3. There is one Word too many and the one which is most 
likely to have been added is the general prohibition of all images 
in 20%; (1) because the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 2173 34’) 
prohibits only molten images; (2) because images were permitted 
in the worship of Yahweh before the time of the literary prophets 
(cf. Jud. 8°77 1 Sam. 19'3 1 Ki. 12%). 

Write out the primitive simple form of the Ten Words 
stripped of the additions. 

d. Mosaic authorship. No valid objection can be 
raised against the primitive simple form. 


For various theories see EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Decalogue.” 


ec. Religious value of the Ten Words. 


See Bruce, Apologetics, 208-225, and the literature, p. 208. 


B. THE BOOK OF THE COVENANT. 


a. The two forms of this code, Ex. 2072-2333=34106, 
Make a comparative table of all the laws that are found in 
both recensions and of their equivalents in the Ten Words. 
34!°76 cannot be an abbreviation of 2077-2333, and 2077-2333 cannot 
be an enlargement of 34'°*°; both, therefore, must be expansions 
of the nucleus that they have in common. How many laws are 
common to both? How many are found also in the Ten Words? 
How many did the code originally contain according to Ex. 
347778? Which are to be regarded as additions to the primitive 
form? 
b. Reconstruction of the primitive form of the Book 
of the Covenant. 
Prohibition of molten gods, Ex. 34!17=2023b, 
Sacrifice of firstlings, 3419=2229, 
Feast of unleavened bread, 34!8=2315. 
Feast of weeks, 342282=2316a, 
Feast of ingathering, 3422b=2316b, 
Annual pilgrimages, 3473=2317. 
Blood and leaven, 3425=2318, 
Fat of sacrifice, 3425b=2318. 
First fruits, 34264=23198, 
Kid in mother’s milk, 3426=2319b. 


Mosaic authorship of the Book of the Covenant. 
No objection can be raised to the short primitive form. 
d. Value of the Book of the Covenant as throwing 
light on the ritual character of the Mosaic religion. 


FEBRUARY — 3 
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C. THE ORAL MOSAIC LEGISLATION. 


1. Moses’s decisions as a judge at Kadesh (Ex. 18526 Num. 
11717 Deut. 1%!7). From this Kadesh received the name of En- 
mishpat, “ The spring of justice” (Gen. 147). These decisions 
were given orally. The regular formula in the Pent. is, 
“Yahweh said unto Moses, Speak unto the Children of Israel,” 


See lit. under IV j. 


2. In obscure cases recourse was had to the sacred lots of 
Urim and Thummim for decision. 

See Ex. 2830 Deut. 338 1 Sam. 1441 286; Articles on “ Urim and 
Thummim ” in the Bible dictionaries; Muss-Arnolt in Amer. Journal of 
Semitic languages Jul. 1900. 


3. The decisions of Moses and of Yahweh constituted prece- 
dents that were handed down as law by oral tradition. Import- 
ance of oral tradition in ages where writing was little used. 

See Ex. 1274-28 1389 Deut. 49 67-20-21 Josh, 46-7. 

4. After the conquest of Canaan the priests at the various 
sanctuaries preserved the Mosaic decisions, adapted them to 
new historical conditions by decisions of their own with the 
Ephod and Urim, and arranged in groups of ten. 

See Jud. 1! 2018.27-20 1 Sam. 1 227.28 1 Sam. 143-18.19 219 2210.18 236.9-13 


3078 Hos. 34 1 Sam. 144! 286; Foote, “ Ephod,” in Journal of Biblical 
Literature xxi 1; HDB. Art. ‘ Ephod”; EBi. Art. ‘“ Ephod.” 


D. THE WRITING OF THE ORAL LEGISLATION. 


1. In the times of David and Solomon writing became com- 
mon through intercourse with the Phcenicians. 

2. Soon after this the 2d edition of the Book of the Cove- 
nant (Ex. 34'°°°) was written in Judah. Note the amplifications 
of the primitive Book of the Covenant and their adaptation to 
new historical conditions. Ascription to Moses 34%. 

3. A little later a 3d edition of the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 2073-2333) was published in Israel. Note its amplifications 
of the primitive form. Arrangement of the laws in groups of 
fives and tens. Antiquity of the added material. Ascription 
to Moses 24*7. 

See C. & B. 256; Bri. 211; Paton in Journal of Biblical Literature, 
xii 79. 

4. A 4th edition of the Book of the Covenant is found in 
Deut. (published 619 B.C.), which is nothing more than an ex- 
pansion of Ex. 2073-2333 (see Dri. 73-76). 
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Since the original code was written by Moses, the editor was 
justified in ascribing the new edition to him (Deut. 3194), 

5. Another codification of the ancient oral law made about 
600 B.C. is found in Lev. 17-26. 

6. The final gathering up of all the traditional rules for the 
titual in the Priestly Code, written after the return from exile. 

7. Conclusion: Moses is the author of the Pentateuchal 
legislation in the same sense in which Christ is the author of the 
New Testament. He did not write it all, but he originated it 
and laid down the principles on which it developed. 

Theme for paper and discussion, ‘‘ The Growth of the Mosaic Legis- 
lation.” See Paton, “ The Mosaic Legislation,” in Pilgrim Teacher, 
July, 1902; C. & B. 225-270; Bri. 99-108; Kue. 49. 


Lesson VI. 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
A. CONTENTS. 


Three main divisions 1'-25 (Preface), 2°-163' (the “ Core”), 
17-21 (Appendix). What are the contents of the Preface? 
What are the contents of the Core? How many judges are 
mentioned? Who are the major, and who are the minor? 
What is the office of Abimelech? What tribes are represented 
by the judges? What is the religious plan that underlies this 
portion of the history? cf. 2°36 What is the chronological 
plan? What are the contents of the Appendix? 


See Dri. 160-168; Moo. xiii-xiv; EBi. “ Judges”; HDB. “ Judges”. 
B. COMPOSITION. 


Preface is by a different author from the Core. 
Moo. xv; Dri. 171. 

Appendix is by a different author from the Core. 
Moo. xv; Dri. 168. 

Origin of material in preface. 


Mark verses that recur in Josh. What is the relation of this 
section to Josh.? See Dri. 162; Moo. 5. 

d. Composition of the Core of the book. The Core 
consists of independent stories set in an editorial framework 
known as D because of its dependence on Deuteronomy. 

See Jud. 212 Deut. 614 1317 3129 3216 Jud. 215 Dt. 2820ff; Jud. 217 Dt. 
3116 g16 Jud. 222 Dt. 82, etc. 
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List of editorial passages (Mark with color in Bible): Jud, 
27-11-19 223 34 37-15a.29-30 413-78 (“the captain of Jabin’s army”) 
417b.23-24 51.31b 61.6-7 712 822.33-35 106-18 1129 131 1520, 

See Dri. 164; Moo. xxxiv. 


The stories of the Core are taken from two old histories 
known as A and B, supposed by many to be the same as J and 
E in the Hexateuch. 

1. Two accounts of Deborah. 


Chap. 4 (prose) from B. Chap. 5 (poetry) from A. 

Note difference in tribes engaged 4610 51484, To what tribe does 
Barak belong in 46, what in 515? Difference in Jael’s killing of Sisera 
42! 52527, Mark A and B in different colors from D. 

See Dri. 171; Moo. 107. 


2. Two accounts of Gideon. 


From history A, Jud. 611-24.34 71-9-11.13-15.21 84-21.24-27.30-32, 

From history B, Jud. 68-10.25-33.35-40 72-8.22a 723 83.22-23.29, 

From A and B unanalyzable, Jud. 62:5 716-20.22b, 

From the editor D, Jud. 61-6-7 712 828.33-35, 

Note doubling of statements in 625 611f=625b, 624—=625-27, 615-21= 636-40, 
77=714, 716-20, combination of pitchers with trumpets (in 718-22 trumpets 
only). Note doubling in 722b, 723 -— 83=8421. Note the close parallel of 
the two accounts. 

Impossibility of 84-21 originally following 723— 83. In 81-3 campaign is 
over, in 84-6 no battle has yet been won. Note difference in names of 
kings of Midian. See Moo. 178. 


3. Two accounts of Abimelech. 

From document A, 92641. From document B, 9!25-4257. See Moo. 
2371. 

4. Sources of the remaining narratives of the Major Judges. 


From history A, 315b-28 (Ehud), rr! 1130-127 (Jephtha), 13163 
(Samson). 
From history B, 11228 (Jephtha). See Moo. Dri. on passage. 


5. The Minor Judges, 33! rots 1285, With what formule 
are these Judges introduced and dismissed? How do these 
differ from the formule of the Major Judges? What relation 
have these Judges to the religious and chronological plan of the 
Core? What does 4! imply as to the foregoing Judge? Con- 
clusion, the Minor Judges were not originally a part of the Core. 


See Moo. xxxv. 270. 


e. Composition of the Appendix (17-21). 
See Dri. 168-170, Moo. 366. 
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f. Age of the sources of Judges. 


Theme for paper and discussion, ‘‘ The Historical Value and the 
Chronology of the Book of Judges.” See Moo. Dri. and the articles on 
“Judges” and “ Chronology” in EBi. and HBD. The solution of the 
chronological difficulties is found in the fact that the Minor Judges were 
not a part of the original book, so that they are to be left out of the 
count of years. 


Lesson’ VII. 


THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 
a. The political condition of Canaan before the Hebrew 
conquest, as shown in the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 


See Winckler, The Tell-el-Amarna Letters; Petrie, Syria and 
Egypt from the Tell-el-Amarna Letters; Ptn. 96-102, 110-121, and 
the literature p. xxxii. 


b. The civilization of Canaan before the Hebrew con- 
quest. 


See Ptn., ‘ The Civilization of Canaan,” Biblical World, Jul. 
Aug. 1902; Ken. § 21; EBr. Art. ‘“ Palestine,” 174; EBi. Art. 
“Tsrael” § 6; McC. § 24, 125-127. 


c. Knowledge of Babylonian writing, literature, and re- 
ligious traditions in Canaan. 

See Ptn. 47-55. 

d. The religion of the Canaanites. 


See Lev. 1824-28 Deut. 95 122-3-30-31 189-14 2317.18; W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites; Barton, Semitic Origins; Mon. 22-30; McC. 
§ 58-61; Sch. 97-107; HDB. and EBi. Art. “ Baal.” 


e. The conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews. 

See Jud. 1, and the JE sections of Josh. 6-829 93-1027 111-9 14615 
1514-19 y711-18 78210; Kit. i 68-71, 238-249; Ken. i § 28, 30-41, 43-47; 
McC. § 190, 369; Cor. 45-49; Ptn. 150-154. 

The resulting mixture of Canaanites and Hebrews. 
See Josh. 1313 171213 Jud. 119-20.27-36 35-6, 

f. Adoption of Canaanitish civilization by Israel. 

See Kit. ii 6-68; Ken. i § 42; Bud. 39-76; Mon. 56; McC. § 187, 229-237, 
370, 478; Ptn. 44, 154; EBr. Art. “Israel,” 401; EBi. Art. “Israel,” § 8. 

g. Adoption of Babylonian traditions of creation, para- 

dise, flood, Babel, etc., by Israel from the Canaanites. 


See Ptn. 52-54 and the literature p. 53; Zimmern, Babylonian 
and Biblical Primeval History; Delitzsch, Babel and Bible; EBi. 
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and HDB. Art. “Creation,” ‘ Cosmogony,” “ Flood,” “ Babel,” 
Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T. 

h. Adoption of Canaanitish religion by Israel. 

See Ex. 3412-16 Jud. 211-23 35-7 625 833-34 10614 Hos. 216-17 gto Jer, 28, 


Identification of Yahweh with Baal. 
See the proper names compounded with Baal Jud. 7! 94 1 Chr. 833 
939 147 (cf. Hos. 211-13-16.17), 
7. Moral and political decline of Israel in consequence 
of the loss of its religious basis of unity. 
See Jud. 21-3.20-22 38.12 42 619 g 107 13! 171-4 18-19 1 Sam. 222, 
j. The work of the “ Judges ” in saving the nation. 


Theme for paper and discussion, ‘‘ The Work of the Judges.” See 
Jud. 3-16; Kit. i 72-79; Ken. i 48-61; McC. § 49, 51, 188, 480; Cor. 47-55; 
EBr. “Israel”; 401, EBi. “Israel,” § 9, 10; HDB. “Judges.” Ptn. 


157-175. 


Lesson VIII. 
THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


A. CONTENTS. 


First and Second Samuel formed originally one book. — 
Analysis of contents. 


See Dri. 172. 


B. COMPOSITION. 


Proof that Samuel is composed of extracts from earlier 
histories. 

a. Reference to Book of Jasher in 2 Sam. 1'8 (cf. Josh. 
103), Note other poems in 1 Sam. 2™'° 2 Sam. 22?. 

b. What light does 1 Chr. 2979 throw on sources of 
Sam. ? 

c. There are long breaks in the history. 

The early history of Eli must once have preceded 1 Sam. 13. De- 
struction of Shiloh once followed 422 (cf. 211 Jer. 714 266). See Dri. 174. 
Thirty years of Saul’s reign must once have stood between 13! and 13. 
How old is Saul in each case (cf. 92 132)? Building of other altars once 
followed 1435. 

d. Incidents are out of historical order. 

Where do the following passages belong historically? 1 Sam. 375 
54°5-6-12.13-16 2 Sam. 211-14 2115-22 238-39 24. See Dri. 184. 
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e. There are duplicate accounts of the same events. 
1. Two accounts of the rejection of the house of Eli, 
27 H— 3114, 
2. Two accounts of the time when the Philistines were de- 
feated, 7377 (particularly 7'3)—9" 105 133-19 145, 
3. Two accounts of the way in which Saul became king, 8' 
10'777—=9'-10" II. 


Note the parallels 87-9=915:6, 1021-24=9Q!-17, 1024=917. 1025-27=10! 
114. Note independence of the two accounts. 102! not predicted in 
1027. 1024 does not mention 9!6 or 1o!. 115 knows nothing of 10274, 117 
knows nothing of 1026, 1115 natural after 101, but superfluous after 1024-26, 

Note different conceptions of Samuel. 717 81-7 968; different concep- 
tions of the kingdom. 87-11-18 g16 101-6 116; different conceptions of the 
way in which Saul became king. See Dri. 175. 


4. Two accounts of Saul’s prophesying 10'°%—19'*4, 

5. Two accounts of Saul’s rejection, 137>5*—=15. 

6. Two accounts of the way in which David met Saul, 
16'423—17!-1835, 

Note ignorance of 162! in 1739-42-55-58, Dri. 179. 


7. Two accounts of the killing of Goliath, 1745'2 Sam. 
219, 

8. Two accounts of David’s going to Achish, king of Gath, 
21'°15—27!-28? 29. 
9. Two accounts of David’s sparing Saul’s life, 23'4-24?°—=26. 
See Dri. 181. 

f. Conclusion. — Two main documents have been used 
in 1 Sam., known as A and B, by many identified with J 
and E in the Hexateuch. 


Mark the following passages in a Bible in the same colors as A and 
B in Judges. 

From document A, 4!4-72b gt-1016 11 131-78 1315b-1535 1614-23 186-1917 
2215 231-13 25-31. 

From document B, the remaining passages in I Sam. 

All of 2 Sam. comes from Document A except the prophetical sec- 
tion in 2 Sam. 7. 


C. AGE AND HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


Document A was written soon after the time of David and 
is a source of the utmost value for the history of his times. 
Document B is later and is of less historical value, but may often 
be used to supplement the statements of A. 

Theme for paper and discussion, ‘‘ The Duplicate Narratives in the 
Book of Samuel and their Bearing on the History.” 
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See Dri.; H. P. Smith, International Critical Commentary on Samuel; 
Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism; Kirkpatrick, Cambridge 
Bible on Samuel; Ken., vol. i; Kit., vol. i. 


Lesson IX. 
SAMUEL’S WORK FOR ISRAEL. 


a. The Philistine conquest of Israel. 
See Jud. 33! 107 13-16 1 Sam. 4-6; Kit. ii 91, 103; Ken. i § 58-41; 
McC. § 192-194; Cor. 54; Ptn. 148-150, 166-172. EBr. EBi. HDB, 
Art. “ Philistines,” and ‘ Israel.” 
b. The early life of Samuel. 
See 1 Sam. 1-2; Smi S. Kir. S. 
c. The call of Samuel to be a prophet (1 Sam. 3). 
d. The ideals of Samuel’s life. 
1. To call Israel back to loyalty to Yahweh. 
See 313-14 72-4 88 129.10.14.15.20-25 1313-14 1522-26, 
2. To unify the tribes into a nation. 
See 72-15-17 81.2 g16.20 1017.18 21.6, 


3. To deliver Israel from the Philistines and other op- 
pressors. 

See 73-8 916; on the life of Samuel see Kit. i 102-137; Mon. 71-79; Rob. 
82-94; Sch. 18-19; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Samuel”; Elmslie, ‘ Samuel,” 
in Expositor, Aug. ’92. 

e. The founding of the guilds of “the Sons of the 
Prophets ” as an agency for carrying out Samuel’s ideals 
(cf. 2 Sam. 19°). 

Nature of these prophetic associations. 

See 1 Sam. 105-13 1920-24 1 Ki. 184-13 2035, 22, 2 Ki. 23-7-15-18 41.38 522 
6-7 gt; Sch. i 235-300; Mon. 72-79; Cor. Prophets of Israel, 1-15; G. A. 
Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, 20-30; HDB. and FBi. Art. 
“ Prophets.” 

Activities of the Sons of the Prophets. 

1. The cultivation of enthusiasm for Yahweh. 

See 1 Sam. 1010-13 1918-24 (cf. Num. 1124-29 2416 2 Ki. 315). 

2. The practice of divination in the name of Yahweh. On 
this lower side of his activity the prophet was known as ro’eh, 
“seer.” (cf. 1 Sam. 9’). 


See 1 Sam. 98 225 2 Sam, 21 517-19.22-26 1 Ki, 143. 
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3. The preaching of righteousness. On this higher side, 
the prophet was known as nabi’, “ preacher.” (cf. 1 Sam. 9%.) 

See 1 Sam. 227-36 311-18 1522 2 Sam. 12?12, 

4. The gathering of the historical traditions of Israel in 
order to show the goodness of Yahweh and to recall Israel to a 
sense of national unity (cf. 1 Sam. 12°"), To the Sons of the 
Prophets we owe the preservation of the material contained in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, which, therefore, are 
rightly named in the Hebrew Canon “ Former Prophets.” 


f. Establishing of the Kingdom of Saul as an attempt 
to realize Samuel’s ideals. 
1. The older account, 9!-101 11. 
2. The later account, 81-22 1017-24 12. 
Saul’s partial victories over the Philistines and other nations 
(1 Sam. 13-14). 
On the life of Saul see Kit. ii 106-142; Ken. i § 85-112; McC. § 51, 
196-198, 371, 521, 975; Cor. 56-72; Ptn. 173-177; KirS. 35-37; EBi., EBr. 
and HDB. Art. “ Israel.” 


g. Failure of Saul to realize Samuel’s ideals. 
1. His disloyalty to Yahweh and rejection by Samuel. 
See 1 Sam. 13814 (=15) 16. 
2. His inability to unite Israel. Hostility to David and 
formation of an opposition party in the nation. 
See 1 Sam. 17-30. 
3. His defeat by the Philistines and death in battle. 
See 1 Sam. 31 — 2 Sam. I. 
4. Failure to establish a dynasty. The brief reign of Ish- 
baal, Saul’s son. 
See 2 Sam. 2-55, 9. 
h. Success of David in realizing Samuel’s ideals. 
1. His loyalty to Yahweh. 
See 2 Sam. 6-7, 12-23. 
2. His unification of Israel. 
See 2 Sam. 5, 20. 


3. His conquest of the Jebusites, Philistines, Edomites, Am- 
monites, and Aramzans. 
See 2 Sam. 5625 8, 10-12, 23839. On the life and character of David 


see Kit. ii 119-131; Ken. i § 96-100; McC. § 197; Cor. 66-69; Ptn. 181-187; 
EBr. and HDB. Art. “Israel”; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ David.” 
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Theme for paper and discussion, “The Character and Work of 
Samuel.” See literature under d 3. 


Lesson X. 
THE BOOK OF KINGS. 
A. CONTENTS. 


1 and 2 Kings formed originally one book. The three main 
divisions are 1 Ki. 1-11, 1 Ki. 12-2 Ki. 17, 18-25. 

1. What are the contents and structure of the Ist division? 
Make an analysis of the contents. 

See Dri. 190, 193. 

2. Contents of the second main division? What is the 
principle on which the material is arranged? 

See Dri. 189, note. 

3. Contents of third main division? Principle of arrange- 
ment? 

B. AIM OF THE BOOK. 
Contrast with Samuel. 
See Dri. 199. 
C. COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK. 
a. Evidence of composite character. 

1. What books are named as sources? What was presum- 
ably the character of these works? 

See Dri. 187. 

2. What do you infer from the fact that parts of Chr. are 
identical with and parts different from Kings? 

See Crockett, Harmony of Kings and Chronicles. 

3. What from 2 Chr. 979 12'5 137? 2034 267? 3237? 

4. What from different standpoints in regard to the exile? 


See Dri. 108. 
Proof that the prophetical narratives are drawn from different sources 


from the political history. See Dri. 188f. 
D. ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF KINGS. 


Mark the different passages under the following numbers in different 
colors for the different elements. 


I. Probable late interpolations. 


See Dri. 189, note. 
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2. Passages constituting the editorial framework. 

Mark like D in Judges, 22-4-10-11 32-3.6b.8.14.15 53-5 61 Qt-11-15-61 1 11-2.4-6.8 
1132-36 1138-39-41-43 1226-33 1333-34 1 48-10. 15-16.19-24.29-31 151-5-7a.8-11.14 1523-26.28-34 
161-8.12-158-19.20.23.25-34 2120b-26 2239-43.45-46.50-53 2 Kj. 117-18 816-19.23-37 Q7-10a.36-37 
1029°31-34-36 121-3-19.21b 131-2-6.8-13.23 141-4.6.15-18.23.24.26-29 151-4.6-9.11-13-15.17-18.21-24 
1526-28.30b-35a.36-38 161-4-19-20 171-2.7-41 1Q1-7-9a.10b.12 2920-21 271-2.4b.6b.7b-9.16b-22. 
25.26 221-2.13b 233-15-25-28.31-32.36.37 245°6.8.9, 

See Dri. 189-203. 

3. I Ki. 1-2 is part of the history of 2 Sam. 


See Dri. 180of. 

4. 1 Ki. 3-11 is derived from a work called “ The Acts of 
Solomon ”’, 

See Dri. 190-193. cf. 1141. 

5. The Chronicle of Judah. What did it contain? cf. 1 Ki. 
1429 1573 2245 2 Ki. 20 2117, 

Passages drawn from this work: 121-24 1425-28 156.7b.12.13.15-22 2244.47-49 
2 Ki, 820-22.28-29 yyt-20 y24-18.20.21a 1 45.7-14.19-22.25 155 165-18 187b.8.13-16 
213-4a.5.6a.78.168.23.24 223-13a.14 231°2-4-14 2329-30.33-35 241-7-10-17, 

Dri. 188f. 

6. The Chronicle of Israel. What did it contain? cf. 1 Ki. 
14°9 165 167° 1677 2239 2 Ki. 1034 13°:!2 1415, 


Passages belonging to this source: 1 Ki, 1225 1527-32 169-11.15b-18.21-22.24 
2 Ki. 1! 1032-33 133°5-7-24.25 1510.14.16.19.20.25.29.30a.35b 173-6 189b. 10a. 11, 


7. Prophetical sources of the Book of Kings. 


Story of the prophet at Bethel, 1 Ki. 131-32 cf. 2 Chr. 1215. 

Prophetic source of 141-7-11-14.17.18, 

Elijah narrative, 1 Ki. 17-19, 21, 2 Ki. 12-16, 

Elisha narrative, 2 Ki. 21-25 41-623 81-15 1314-21, 

Prophetical source of 2 Ki. 1813-17-37  191-9a.36b-37, Found also in 
Isaiah 36-37. What verses are omitted there? What other proof is 
there of the independent origin of these verses? Are these two narra- 
tives consecutive or parallel accounts? See Dri. 194-197. 

Prophetical source 1993642 20. This passage is found also in Isaiah 
37-38. 

What addition is made in the duplicate? Is this episode consecutive 
or parallel to the previous two? 

See Ptn. 256-260. 

8. The [Ephraimitic History. 

Contents: 1 Ki, 20, 221-38, 2 Ki. 3427 624-720 gt-6.11-35 101-28, 

What evidence is there of the independence of these sections from the 
adjacent prophetic sections? Notice the different estimates of Ahab. — 
cf. 1 Ki. 19! and 226. Note different importance attached to the proph- 
ets. — Break in sense between 2 Ki. 623 and 24. 

See Dri. 195. 
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D. AGE AND HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF EACH OF THESE SOURCES, 

See Dri. 187-189, 190, 193, 196, 197. 

Theme for paper and discussion, ‘‘ The Book of Kings in the light of 
Assyriological Discovery.” See Ball, Light from the East; Evetts, New 
Light on the Bible and the Holy Land; Harper, The Bible and Modern 
Discovery; Hogarth, Authority and Archeology; McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments; Maspero, The Passing of the Empires; 
Price, The Monuments and the O. T.; Schrader, The Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the O. T.; Urquhart, Modern Discoveries and the Bible; 
also the literature given in Paton, The Early History of Syria and 
Palestine, pp. xii, xiii, xxxv. 


Lesson XI. 


THE PROPHETS FROM SAMUEL TO ELISHA. 


a. Gad (1 Sam. 225 2 Sam, 2' 51923 24119), 

1. The appearance of Gad coincides with the cessation of 
the consultation of Teraphim, Ephed, Urim and Thummim as 
lawful means of obtaining oracles (cf. 1 Sam. 1573). 

Teraphim, see 1 Sam. 1913 Gen. 3119-34 (cf. 3027) Hos. 35 Zech. 10? 
Ezek. 2126; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Teraphim.” 

Ephod, Jud. 175-12 185-6.14-24 824-27 1 Sam. 228 143 1418-20 (in LXX) 2110 
236-9 307 1 Ki. 226 Hos. 34; EBi. and HDB. Art. ‘* Ephod.” 

Urim, Deut. 338 1 Sam. 1441 (see LXX) 286; EBi. and HDB. Art. 
ran.” 

2. The use of prophets instead of physical media for ob- 
taining oracles marks a great religious advance. Divination 
belongs to a lower stage of religion and is not tolerated by a 
higher stage. 

See 1 Sam. 1523 1442-45; David never said to have used after 1 Sam. 
307; Isa. 26 32:3; EBi. and HDB. Art. ‘“ Divination.” 

3. Nevertheless, Gad represents still the lower “ seer ” side 
of prophecy. His responses are all to gratify human curiosity, 
not to bring a new revelation of God or a new message of duty. 
This side of prophecy also, although higher than divination, was 
laid aside in the advance of the Old Testament religion in favor 
of the preaching of righteousness. The effort to forecast the 
future is not sanctioned by true religion. 


b. Nathan (1 Sam. 7"7 12'1525 1 Chr. 299 2 Chr. 9” 
1 Ki. 11°53), 
Nathan appears as a representative of the higher ethical type 
of prophecy. 
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1. His method of obtaining his message was not through 
divination or ecstasy, but through sober reflection. 

2. His inspiration was primarily a vision of the character of 
Yahweh; spirituality (2 Sam. 75%), righteousness (12%). 

3. From the character of Yahweh he inferred the small 
value of outward ritual (2 Sam. 75). Yahweh's true abode is in 
the hearts of his worshipers (7°"°). 7'3 refers to the dynasty that 
Solomon shall found, not to the temple. 

4. He inferred that Yahweh’s main requirement is righteous- 
ness (2 Sam. 7% 12°15 cf. 1 Sam. 157273), 

5. He declared Yahweh’s forgiveness of the penitent (2 
Sam. 7'5 1233), 

6. He educated disciples (1 Sam. 1275 1 Chr. 2979 2 Chr. 979). 

7. He carried his religion into the political life of the nation 
(1 Ki. 17°53). Adonijah’s unfitness to rule (1 Ki. 159 21372), 
Solomon’s fitness (2 Sam. 1275 3413 47934), Nathan’s practical 
tact in bringing Solomon to the throne (1 Ki. 17°), 


Compare 1 Sam. 9-10, 161-13 1 Ki, 1129-39 2 Ki, gt-10, 


In these characteristics Nathan was the forerunner of the 
literary prophets and of Christ. 


c. Ahijah (1 Ki. 117939 1477 43 2 Chr. 99). 
The causes that led to the division of the kingdom. 
See 1 Ki. 421-28 51-18 71-12 gto-17 7128; Kit. ii 241-246; Ken. ii § 18-31; 
McC. § 208-209, 372-3, 979; Cor. 95-96; Mon. 84-86; Ptn. 189-191. 


Ahijah, therefore, was not the originator of the revolt of the 
northern tribes (1 Ki. 117939); but, seeing that it was inevitable, 
he sought to guide it aright. 

1. He gave the revolt a religious interpretation. It was 
caused by Yahweh as a punishment for Solomon’s sins (1 Ki. 
I 19°13-31-32) , 

2. He appealed to Jeroboam to be loyal to Yahweh (1 Ki. 
1138-39), 

3. When Jeroboam failed to be loyal, he denounced him 
and predicted the downfall of his dynasty (1 Ki. 14"). 


d. Shemaiah (1 Ki. 12?'4), 

Disastrous political results of the division of the Kingdom. 
Wars between Judah and Israel. End of David’s imperial ideal. 
Exposure to foreign conquest. Ultimate downfall of both king- 
doms. Yet Shemaiah regarded the division as from Yahweh, 
and forbade Rehoboam to fight against Israel. » 
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Reasons for this attitude: 

1. The schism separated Judah from the more heathen 
body of the nation. 

2. It took away the ambition for empire and turned the 
energy of Judah into religious channels. 

3. It hindered alliance with heathen nations and so pre- 
vented religious syncretism. 

4. It checked luxury in religion and necessitated simplicity. 

5. It allowed religion to develop such strength in Judah that 
it survived the fall of the nation. 


e. The unnamed prophet from Judah (1 Ki. 13). 


I. His message, denunciation of Jeroboam’s altar (1 Ki. 
13°59), Reason for the denunciation? It was not Jeroboam’s 
worship of other gods (cf. 1 Ki. 1278). It was not his erection of 
an altar away from Jerusalem, for worship was not yet centralized 
(cf. Ex. 207776 21% 223° Jud. 676 13'9 1 Sam. 108 1435 165 2 Sam. 
24°75 1 Ki. 3+ 188 19%). It was not his revolt against the dynasty 
of David (cf. 1 Ki. 117939 12774), It was his religious conserva- 
tism in continuing the use of images in the worship of Yahweh, 
when the prophets had begun to work for their abolition. (On 
this use of images in the early religion of Israel see above V c. 
3.) The sin of Jeroboam was not apostasy, but refusal to go 
forward. 

2. The temptation of the prophet from Judah by the old 
prophet of Bethel (1 Ki. 13-18). The old prophet did not in- 
tend to ruin the other. His was a case of religious self-decep- 
tion; he mistook his own impulses for the voice of God. 

3. The fall of the prophet from Judah (1 Ki. 131937). Due 
to trusting another man’s conscience instead of his own and 
following authority instead of conviction. 


f. Jehu, son of Hanani (1 Ki. 16"7 2 Chr. 1677°), 


I. Jehu’s repetition of the denunciation of the sin of Jero- 
boam (1 Ki. 16*7 cf. 127839 13"6 14776), 

2. Jehu’s opposition to a foreign alliance (2 Chr. 167%). 
This is the first case of such an alliance in the history of Judah. 
Opposition of Jehu paralleled by that of all the later prophets 
(cf. Isa. 30'7 3173 Hos. 12! 143, etc.). 

Reason for this opposition? Not prejudice against 
foreigners, not fanatical trust in Yahweh, but the fact that in the 
ancient Orient a political alliance meant the recognition of the 
gods of the allied people (cf. Isa. 2&8 2 Ki. 16773). 
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g. Elijah (1 Ki. 17-18, 21, 2 Ki. 1-2). 

1. The historical situation. Alliance of the dynasty of Omri 
with Phoenicia. Introduction of the Tyrian Baal-worship. 

See 1 Ki. 161-33; Kit. ii 257-282; McC. § 212-215, 230°236, 374-379; Ken. 
ii § 30-45; Cor. 98-106, 117-120; Ptn. 202-210; Bud. 112-121; Cor. 
Prophets 27-36. 

2. The preparation of Israel for the work of Elijah (1 Ki. 
17', cf. 185). 

3. The preparation of Elijah for his ministry (17774). 

4. The conflict on Carmel (1 Ki. 18). Elijah’s demand to 
cease the confusion of Yahweh, the God of righteousness, with 
Baal, the god of nature. 187! sums up the life-work of Elijah. 
Elijah’s success and its reasons. 

5. Elijah’s discouragement (1 Ki. 194). Due to physical 
fatigue, to Jezebel’s threats, and to failure to realize all his ideals. 

6. Yahweh’s cure for despondency (1957!) — food and rest 
(19°7), disclosure of the silent method of the divine operation 
(193), companionship (19'°?*). 

7. Elijah’s return to work (1 Ki. 21, 2 Ki. 1). Preaching 
righteousness to Ahab and Ahaziah. 

8. Elijah’s translation (2 Ki. 2). The first clear intimation 
of immortality in the Old Testament. Study the doctrine of im- 
mortality in the O. T. 

See G. A. Smith, The Preaching of the O. T. 

h. Elisha (1 Ki. 1919?! 2 Ki. 2! — 815 13141), 

1. His work as a preacher of righteousness (1 Ki. 19'619 
2 Ki. 29 210-13-15.23-25 313-14 5 616-17-31.32) 

2. His work as a statesman (3'°7° 58 68-7? 87795 g 131419), 

3. His work as a practical friend (2 Ki. 2197? 4 6"7 8°). 

i. Other prophets of this period mentioned in Kings 

and Chr. (1 Ki. 2013-14-22-28.35-43 22 2 Ki. g#!° 2 Chr. 19'3 201417 

2417-22 7 ‘ 

Theme for paper and discussion, “The Early Prophets.” See Sch. 
i 235-300; Mon. 72-79; Cor., Prophets of Israel, 1-15; G. A. Smith, Book 
of the Twelve Prophets, 20-30; HDB. and EBi. Art. “ Prophets.” 


Lesson XII. 


THE PROPHETIC HISTORIES IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


a. The beginning of historical writing soon after the 
time of David in collections of lyrics. - 
See Num. 214 Josh. 1013 2 Sam. 18 1 Ki. 812-13 (in LXX). 
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b. The development of connected histories in the guilds 
of the prophets. Writing of the documents that underlie 
Jud., Sam., and Ki., and of the J and E documents of the 
Pentateuch. (See Kau.) 

c. Contents of these documents. — All that is left after 
subtracting Deuteronomy and the P sections given by Dri, 
p. 159. Frequent difficulty of separating J from E (Dri. 
116), but no difficulty in separating JE from P (Dri. 11), 

d. Evidence that the JE histories are derived from 
the oral traditions of Israel. 

1. The stories are connected with natural objects: 

Wells, Gen. 1613 2115-19.30-31 2626-32 2619-22, 

Trees, Gen, 126 Jud. 937 Deut. 1130 Gen. 354 1318 1413 181 2133 358, 
Burial places, Gen. 2319 259 358-19-20 5013 Josh. 2431. 

Altars, Gen. 127-8 134 357 1318 2625. 

Upright stones, Gen. 2822 3514 3146 2320 3520 Josh. 2426.27, 
Geological formations, 1919-26.27-28 3624, 


2. The stories are connected with popular etymologies of 
names: 

Places, Gen. 213! 2633 2115-17 2214 1614 1922 2620.21.22 2819.22 359°13.15.21 
3148.49 322-7-10.30 3317, 

Persons, Gen. 175 1715 1812 216 1611 1720 2117 2526 2736 3228 2530 2932 2935 
2934 306.8.10-13.16.18.20.23.24 3518 3828-30, 

3. The stories are explanations of national customs: 

See Gen. 3232 30%4f 3037-43. 

4. The stories are explanations of fragments of songs: 

See Gen. 423-24 925-27 2523 2727-29.39-40 49 (cf. 494 with 3522, 495-7 with 34). 

5. The stories exist in double or triple form (cf. III B. a,). 

6. The same incidents occur in different stories (cf. Gen. 
25% 3878). 

On Heb. traditions see Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis; C. & B. 


102-107. 
e. The traditions are derived from four main sources. 


1. From Babylonia. — Gen. 1'!-119 contains stories that have 
been derived from Babylonia and that are largely paralleled in 
ancient Babylonian cuneiform tablets. 


See the literature under VII g. 


These found their way into Canaan during the period of 
Babylonian supremacy (2200-1700 B.C.), and were learned by 
the Hebrews from the Canaanites. 


See Ptn. 49-55; cf. Lesson VII f. g. h. 
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What historical value belongs to these stories? 

2, From the Arabian Desert. — Israel brought into Canaan 
the memory of its origin, affiliations, and historical experiences 
before the conquest. Here belong: 

(a) Some of the Patriarchal narratives: 

See Gen. 1110-134 151-1815 20-21, 2220-24 241-2520 26 2746-289 291-3024 
42-47 501526, 

None of these narratives are vitally connected with places in the land 
of Canaan, therefore did not originate in Canaan. 


Tribal rather than individual meaning of those narratives. 
In Hebrew the names of nations are regularly singular rather 
than plural; c. g., Israel, Midian, etc. — Tribal unions and divis- 
ions are described under the form of a family history. 


Cf. Caleb in 1 Chr. 2; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Genealogy.” 
See Gen. 10!-7-15-32 1612 2114.20-21 2512-16 36, 


Historical value of these narratives. 

(b) The story of Israel before its entrance into Canaan in 
Ex. Lev. Num. Deut. 

Historical value of this record. 

See Kit. Ken. McC. Pat. on the Mosaic period. 

3. From the experiences of Israel after the conquest of 


Canaan. 

See Gen. 2521-34 271-45 3025-3155 323-15 34 352!-3643 38 48 49. These are 
all localized in Canaan and all refer to national or tribal experiences 
after the time of Moses. 


Historical value of these traditions. 

4. From the Canaanitish aborigines. 

Reasons for thinking that the Hebrews adopted many of the 
traditions that were current in Canaan: 


Stories of Canaanitish origin, Gen. 135-1424 1816-1938 221-19 23 
2811-22 321 3318-20 351-20 37 39 5o!-13, These are all located in the land 
of Canaan, but are earlier than the Hebrew conquest. Impossibility 
that they should be experiences of the forefathers remembered dur- 
ing the sojourn in Egypt. 


Historical value of this class of traditions. 
f. Religious value of the JE histories as a vehicle for 
prophetic instruction. They prepare the way for Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah. 


See Dri. 118-121; C. & B. 08, 112. 
‘. Theme for paper and discussion, ‘* The prophetic teaching of the JE 
istories,” 
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Book fieviews. 


The value of a book is ofttimes in inverse ratio to its size. The Study 
of the Gospels is a small octavo of 160 pages, but it is immensely more 
valuable than many books on the subject of four times the size. Profes- 
sor J. Armitage Robinson comes to his task with a superb equipment. 
He has been working in the field of early Christian literature for many 
years, and is thoroughly familiar with the latest and best results of 
scholarship. The volume before us grew out of two series of lectures 
delivered from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey and the Divinity School 
at Cambridge. The author’s object is to present in plain language the 
results of his own study of the Gospels as a guide to other workers in the 
same field. He discusses first the origin, date and authorship of the 
Synoptic Gospels. He accepts the Marcan authorship of the Second 
Gospel and the Lukan authorship of the Third, but questions the tradi- 
tional authorship of the First Gospel. The dates assigned to the various 
Gospels agree essentially with those of Harnack. In the second chapter 
Dr. Robinson treats of the use of Mark’s Gospel by Matthew and Luke, 
and the discussion is a most interesting one, and the conclusions will 
commend themselves to most scholars. Two brief notes are appended 
to this chapter, one of which, with the title ‘‘ The Son of Man,” merits 
especial praise. Our author passes then to speak of the Great Sermon in 
Matthew and Luke. This is the least satisfactory section of the book. 
Dr. Robinson has not yet come to a thorough comprehension of the 
broad motive of the First Gospel, and its systematic scheme. This same 
lack is apparent in the discussion of the use of the non-Marcan docu- 
ment by the other two Synoptists. One of the best chapters in the book 
is that which treats of the contrast between the Synoptic narratives and 
St. John’s Gospel. We know of nothing better within the compass. The 
final chapter treats of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, which Dr. 
Robinson is inclined to ascribe to the Apostle John. This brief survey 
of the contents of this small book reveals the fact that it handles some of 
the most disputed questions in New Testament criticism, and handles 
them in a vigorous and scholarly way. We cannot commend too highly 
this latest volume in the Handbooks for the Clergy, by one of the most 
scholarly New Testament critics of the day. When a student has assimi- 
lated this volume he will have laid a foundation for sound and thorough 
Gospel criticism. (Longmans, pp. 161. 90 cts. net.) E. K. M. 


There is a widespread, rising tide of inquiry from leaders of courses 
in Bible study for suitable handbooks. For such as are ready for ad- 
vanced study, study that strives after the very substance and structure of 
the sacred Word, Professor Moorhead’s Outline Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles should be named. A single phrase describes this book: it is 
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thoroughly straightforward. There is not a slack section in the book, 
It keeps the plowshare constantly in the furrow. If any one honestly 
seeks guidance into Scripture, this volume is as good a heip as he will 
anywhere find. It is honestly written, with the design of being honestly 
used. The reader will find that the book is not an automobile in which 
he can be wafted almost as on wings, but a plow with which he must 
laboriously toil. This is a pity, to be sure; but it is surely true. (Revell, 


Pp. 247. $1.20.) Cc. S: B, 


Hebrew Ideals, by Rev. James Strachan, is one of the series of Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students, edited by Drs. Dodd and 
Whyte. The writer makes no pretense to offer another to the long list 
of learned critical works. His commission, he says, “ was to write some- 
thing simple.” He writes conscious that his task is ‘more difficult,” 
but at present “ more needful.” He confines himself to Genesis; and in 
Genesis, to the portion between the call of Abraham and his death. He 
fears that this section, like many others in the Old Testament, is to our 
younger generation of preachers “bare desert.” He is sure it may be 
reclaimed; and once the effort to gain light and comfort from the patri- 
archal lives is honestly made, he is sure all will say with Luther: Nihil 
pulchrius Genesi, nihil utilius. The book is a series of twenty-seven brief 
chapters, conceived in simple, homiletic style, upon themes such as Wor- 
ship, Decision, Patience, Hospitality, Laughter, Tears, Pilgrimage. 
Would that hundreds would do likewise. (Imported by  Scribners, 
Ppp. 204. 60 cts.) Ci SiR 


A Bible for Children is apt to be a retelling of the Bible stories in 
juvenile language, or some other adaptation of the Scripture language to 
the capacity of childhood. There is sometimes a lack of dignity about 
such books, and often a mistaken judgment as to the literary and spiritual 
sense of the young. But the marvel of the Scriptures, often dwelt upon, 
on its didactical side, is its blended simplicity and profundity. The telling 
of a story is seldom improved by paraphrase. A judicious selection of 
those parts of the Bible best adapted to interest and inspire children is 
perfectly legitimate, and very desirable. We do it for different occasions 
of the church service, and for various contingencies of our pastoral office. 
Why not for children? This work has been undertaken by the Century 
Co., and in our judgment they have produced the best book of its kind 
on the market. It is interesting to mark certain features of proportion 
and selection. The New Testament occupies relatively to the size of the 
two covenants a larger place than the Old. Forty-two psalms are se- 
lected. The Prophecies and Epistles furnish relatively least material. 
A large selection of Proverbs, without chapter division, is made. Large 
selections are used from the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
a good part of the Book of Acts is printed. Most of the repetitions 
coming from the complexities of critical sources in the Hebrew history 
are avoided. The finest parts of the Book of Job are thought attractive 
for children. One realizes afresh some elements of literary value in the 
Book of Judges, often lost to the ordinary reader. The critical judgment 
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rather than a sympathetic judgment of a child’s imagination is exercised 
in leaving out so much of the Book of Revelation. 

The version used is that of King James. The wisdom of this will be 
questioned by many. Its chief justification might be found in the con- 
ceded literary beauty and rhythm of the older rendering. But certainly 
the newer versions are equally simple and give a clearer sense. For 
children who have no associations with the older translation we fail to see 
any controlling reason for adopting the King James version. 

The editors have lost an opportunity for familiarizing the coming 
generation with accurate renderings which, though not always so musi- 
cal, are yet not lacking in grace and dignity and are correct interpreta- 
tions. The book is the work of Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder. We think it 
somewhat unjust to her careful labor that her name should not appear 
upon the title page, which is reserved for Professor Brown and Bishop 
Potter, who write only brief introductions. It is fair to say that they 
make modest disclaimers to the credit of the work, which is ascribed to 
Mrs. Gilder. 

The volume is a piece of exquisite bookmaking, beautifully printed in 
large type, decorated with red lining and lettering, and adorned with 
choice photographs from great pictures. The book as a whole is a fine 
contribution to a valuable end: by far the best book of its kind accessible. ii 
(The Century Co., pp. 475. $3.00.) A. R. M. 
























Under the editorship of Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Thomas Nelson & Sons iy 
have published an edition of the Bible with Practical Helps for Sunday 
School Scholars. There are contributions by Drs. Potts, Pierson, Hurlbut, 
Hamill, Messrs. Meigs, Semelroeb, Lawrence and Mrs. Kennedy, upon 
the Bible, its Books, its Geography, its Study, Memory Verses, Memory 
Hymns, etc. The Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Beati- 4 
tudes, and the Creed are added, as also tables of the Parables and Mira- id 
cles of Jesus. It is sold for one dollar. 














It is vitally interesting to note the productions of Old Testament 
studies for practical ends. Of these there are few that can rank with Geo. 
Matheson’s The Representative Men of the Bible. He presents the leading ie 
holy men from Adam to Elisha, including Job. His preface explains that i 
he looks upon these men as portraits, not asking whether they are his- 1] 
toric nor by whom they were painted. His introduction declares them all i 
transcendent, comparing Chinese, Hindu, Greek and Roman portraits | 
with the Hebrew —a most fascinating and suggestive study. The rela- 
tion of the two themes, in preface and introduction, deserves attention. 
The separate chapters are unsurpassed. They look deeply into life, the 
life of the time, the life of the man in hand, the life of humanity —a book 
that opens into profound and prolonged and well balanced meditation on 
the past, on the present, on the human heart. Every study is keen as a 
briar and most refreshingly suggestive. It is a work every way of a high 
order. Read the drama of Cain and Abel, the description of Noah’s 
solitary waiting, of Isaac’s domesticity, of Jacob’s high ambition,— sur- ! 
prisingly rich,— of David’s many-sidedness, and all the rest. It is a study P| 
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for the pastor and teacher and layman and toiler and student. It leads in 
towards inmost problems and out towards uttermost conditions — and 
all because of the transcendent skill of the Hebrew art. We rejoice in 
such work. Differences in this or that detail of exposition are minor 
things. The book is a model and an inspiration and a guide. (Arm- 
strong, pp. 369. $1.75.) C.S. RB 


The new History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by Professor Good- 
speed, of the University of Chicago, supplies a long-felt need. There has 
hitherto been no satisfactory history of Babylonia and Assyria’ for the 
use of college and seminary students. The standard works have all been 
in German, and Rogers’ History, which has recently appeared, is too 
voluminous and expensive to be serviceable as a handbook. The single, 
compact volume of Professor Goodspeed covers the ground with suff- 
cient fullness for all practical purposes, and puts the student in possession 
of the latest information on the subject. This volume forms one of the 
series of historical handbooks edited by Professors Kent and Sanders. 
It is uniform in size and in makeup with Kent's History of the Hebrew 
People and Riggs’ History of the Jewish People, and maintains the same 
high standard of scholarship that has been exhibited in these earlier vol- 
umes. The method of treatment is to discuss first the geography of the 
lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, the history of exploration of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, the language and literature of these lands, and the 
chronology and sources of historical information. These preliminary 
studies are admirably done. Then follows the history of early Baby- 
lonia down to the time of Khammurabi. Full use is made of all the 
recent discoveries and of the most recent discussions in English and 
other languages. It is to be regretted that the author has seen fit to 
adopt the high figures given by some chronologists for the earlier kings 
of Babylonia. The trend of recent discoveries makes it more and more 
evident that so early a date as 3750 B. C. for Naram Sim is impossible, 
and that the isolated statement of Nabonidus, upon which this date rests, 
must be a mistake. 

Part Second discusses the rise of Assyria and its contest with Baby- 
lonia down to 1100 B. C. Part Third treats of the history of Assyria to 
its fall in 606 B. C. Part Fourth gives the history of the new Babylonian 
Empire. This method of arrangement is much preferable to that followed 
by some historians, of giving separate accounts of Babylonia and Assyria. 
The ordinary student is unable to make the proper correlation between 
the histories of the two countries when the material is arranged in this 
manner; but as Dr. Goodspeed has treated the subject, there is no diffi- 
culty in forming a connected chronological conception of the interrela- 
tion of Babylonian and Assyrian history. The chronological summary 
added as an appendix to the book will be of great value to the student 
In giving the dates of the kings of Judah and Israel it is to be wished 
that the author had given more consideration to the investigations of 
Rihl. This would have slightly modified his figures, but would have 
brought consistency into the data of the Book of Kings. The selected 
bibliography appended to the book is a valuable feature, and the outline 
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of references to the authorities for each of the chapters adds greatly to 
the value of the volume for those who wish to carry their study into fur- 
ther detail. Altogether the book is to be commended as a most careful 
and accurate piece of work. It will be welcomed by all teachers of the 
history of Israel and of the history of the ancient Orient. (Scribners, 


pp. xiii, 422. $1.25 net.) L. B. P. 


We cannot have too many good books on the Landscapes of the Bible, 
but each such work should justify itself by making an actual contribution 
to our knowledge of the ancient home of Israel. This little volume, with 
an introduction by Dr. Tristam, contains a colored picture of some city 
or scene connected with Biblical history, and on the opposite page is a 
brief sketch of the site or city which connects it with the Biblical story. 
The order of the cities and places in the little volume corresponds with 
the traditional chronology of Biblical history, even to the inclusion of 
the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt. The last three pictures carry 
us from Damascus to Athens, then back to Tyre (why?), and leave us 
in the Forum at Rome. The colored cuts are excellent, and the brief 
descriptions and historical résumés attached to each are fairly well done. 
The little volume justifies its publication. (E. & J. B. Young, pp. 100. 
$1.00.) E. K. M. 


The Rev. Andrew Murray of South Africa was invited to be one of the 
speakers at the Ecumenical Council held in New York in April, 1900. 
It was impossible for him to be present, owing to the exigencies of the 
English-Boer war. Out of these facts grew much pondering of the 
problems before the Council. This meditation crystallized around this 
question: “ How the Church could be roused to know and do our Lord’s 
will for the salvation of men?” Further pondering of this question 
followed his receipt and study of the two volumes of the Report of the 
Conference. As an outcome appears a little book, The Key to the Mis- 
sionary Problem. It is a tense and tender appeal. With telling force he 
traces out the awakenings of missionary ardor in the Moravian church 
by a simple rehearsal of its history. Another chapter uncovers the 
fountains of life in the recent annals of the Church Missionary Society. 
Still another chapter searches after the secret of the strength and prestige 
of the China Inland Mission. All is unified in the proposition that the 
Missionary Problem is a Personal One; Pertecost is the Norm; Every 
Believer a Soul-Winner. The book culminates in Chapter VIII, A Mis- 
sionary Ministry. This chapter should be published separately as a tract 
and sent everywhere. Like the “live coal’ in the hand of the seraph, it 
glows with heavenly fire. It is worthy to stand beside masterpieces of 
canvas and verse as an illustration of genuine art, the heavenly art of 
transmitting redemptive truth. The book is a strong and faithful witness 
for an exigent time. (Am. Tract Society, 3d edition, pp. 204. 75 cts.) 

C250 Be 


Mr. Robert Speer appears again with a new volume, this time of 
goodly size, and, as usual, well freighted with quotations. The book is 
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a good deal of a medley. Its title is Missionary Principles and Practice. 
How numerous of his chapters find place under such a set of rubrics as 
the title allows, and surely it would seem to be sufficiently broad, it is a 
puzzle to see. But for all that the volume is a work of weight and replete 
with interest. Like other volumes, it is a compilation from numerous 
periodicals, in considerable part. Touching the nature of Christian mis- 
sions it offers such themes as Missions, Primary and Essential to Chris- 
tianity; Christianity the Solitary and Sufficient Religion; The Need of 
the Non-Christian World for Christ; The Science of Missions; Higher 
Education m Missions; Missionary Aspects of Paul’s First and Second 
Itinerations; The Holy Spirit and Missions; Prayer and Missions, 
These solemn and splendid themes are handled in a virile, outspoken, 
convincing way. It is done in a style to stir one’s pride, as a rule. It 
has to be owned, however, that the chapter most responsible for the 
chief element in the title of the book is the least satisfying of the lot. 

The section dealing with Practice is of high excellence, especially 
wherever China is in hand. Here is a polemic worth while. It handles 
a mighty question, but it handles it mightily. Would it could be widely 
read. 

Other coefficients in the volume are misplaced. If the work could 
only be stripped to be in keeping with its professed theme, its word 
would carry far better. It is to be hoped that this may be done. Let 
this author, already a man of brilliant prestige, seize upon this current 
and sovereign theme, The Relation of Christian Missions to Comparative 
Religion, and train all his guns upon that sole discussion, and it is in him 
to produce a book of profound significance. But he will need to learn 
to concentrate, to screen his sweepings, and to forego many engaging 
excursions. (Revell, pp. 552. $1.50.) c. Ss. B. 


Here is a curious handbook — The Missionary Speaker's Manual. It is 
an English product, adapted to needs there. The contents consist of 
hints to chairmen of meetings, and to missionary deputations, sermon 
outlines and suggestions — over fifty pages of these; several pages of 
missionary prayers; illustration matter — over two hundred pages made 
up of almost four hundred paragraphs descriptive of missionary life; 
various tables of statistics, calendars, lists, etc., with indexes. (Am. Tract 
Society, pp. 368. $1.25.) “Cc. 5. Be 


It is an excellent piece of work which Dr. Samuel Zwemer has accom- 
plished in his Raymond Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems. The only 
pity is that he has allowed himself to be restrained by the limits and 
nature of the average little book on missions and has not entered into 
more detail of a life full of the most romantic interest, but very far away 
from our modern and western knowledge and conceptions. If he had not 
been misled by the fatal but so common idea that such books must be 
light and simple, this book might have been even better than it is. Thus 
Lull’s logical system, his relations to the Muslim theologians — the 
mutakallins —to the Averroist philosophers and, especially, his in- 
debtedness as a mystic to the ruling mind of Islam, al Ghazzali, are left 
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with little, oftener no treament. With these, undoubtedly, Dr. Zwemer 
could easily have dealt. He must have some acquaintance with the 
scholastic system of Islam and that system would have given him the 
key to Lull’s method. But, for all that, he has abundantly earned our 
gratitude by a very fresh and stimulating book. There are several very 
good illustrations. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. xxii, 172. 75 cts. net.) 

D. B. M. 


Soo Thah is a tale of the conversion of the Karens in India, by 
Alonzo Bunker, D.D., who for thirty years has been a missionary among 
the Karens. The aim of this book is to give a sketch of the life and cus- 
toms of the Karens and to show how Christianity has been successfully 
introduced among them. In order to obtain a thread on which to 
arrange the facts, the author has taken the life of a real individual, Soo 
Thah, and has added to this incidents that actually happened in other 
cases. Soo Thah’s childhood, his early occupations, and religious in- 
struction are described. We are thus given a vivid picture of Karen 
home life. His first encounter with Christianity is recorded and his subse- 
quent conversion. He was married to a Christian woman, and carried for- 
ward a large work for the conversion of his fellow-countrymen. His 
labors and hardships and final surrender of his life in the service of the 
Gospel are narrated, and through his life we are shown more clearly than 
would have been possible in any other way the method of evangelizing the 
population of this part of India. The author has much interesting material 
at his disposal as a result of his long residence in India, and the accuracy 
of his statements is not to be questioned. One reads the book with in- 
terest and with profit, but it lacks the literary finish that would lift it into 
the rank of literature of the first class. It will be found a useful and whole- 
some book ‘for Sunday-school libraries, but it can hardly hope to receive 
a very cordial reception from the reading public in general. (Revell, pp. 
280. $1.00 net.) LB 


Ten Thousand Miles in Persia is in many respects a really remarkable 
book. Its author is Major Percy Molesworth Sykes of the British army. 
As independent traveler, as consul in Kerman and Persian Baluchistan, 
as boundary commissioner, he had singular opportunities during his 
eight years of residence to learn the country well. He is by nature an 
enthusiastic explorer with a genuine passion for seeing the things other 
people have not seen, and knowing the things other people do not know. 
The work is crammed from beginning to end with facts and original 
conclusions in respect to all sorts of matters,— geographical, political, 
ethnological, social, historical,— and through it all there runs the interest 
of the narrative of a personal experience, frequently annoying, some- 
times gravely perilous. Moreover, the whole book reflects the serious- 
minded, courageous simplicity of one who always, in spite of all tempta- 
tion, remained an Englishman. The publishers have done finely by the 
volume. It is beautifully printed and is supplied with a profusion of 
drawings and pictures that both adorn and illustrate. It has a fine large 
map on which are traced Major Sykes’ travels, and it is supplied with an 
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index of exceptional excellence. Nothing really seems to be lacking as 
to matter or form. And yet as a whole the book fails of being inter- 
esting. At first the reader feels that the fault is his, but repeated efforts 
force on him the conviction that the book is somehow dull. A dis- 
cussion of the probable route of Alexander the Great, a disquisition on 
the history of polo, an account of the turning of a saddle or the shooting 
of a grouse, and the narrative of an incident where only the writer’s 
pluck saved his fever-stricken life from the hands of purposed assassins, 
are all pitched in the same key. One is at a loss whether to be more 
astonished at the modest courage with which the writer belittles his 
thrilling experiences, or at the calm assurance which exacts of the reader 
an interest in his trivialities. Major Sykes seems to have kept a diary 
and to have put nearly the whole of it into his book in the form of a 
consecutive narrative. The result is that the work lacks perspective. It 
is, however, a mine of information respecting the unknown parts of an in- 
teresting section of the world. Read with the aid of the index by one 
studying the country it might well be invaluable. (Imported by Scrib- 
ners, pp. xvi, 481. $6.00 net.) A. L. G. 


Bishop Henry Potter of New York is a man of wide experience and 
of keen powers of observation, so that his comments on The East of 
Today and Tomorrow are worthy of careful consideration. This book is 
the fruit of the Bishop’s study of the problem of the far East during a 
recent extended tour. The problem in China he finds to be not 
merely Chinese conservatism, but western ignorance in dealing with 
an ancient civilization. The problem of the Philippines lies chiefly, 
he thinks, in the bad inheritance of Spanish misrule. Japan he regards 
as having the most brilliant outlook of any eastern people, and he holds 
that the efforts of the Japanese are not viewed with sufficient seriousness 
by most western residents and travelers, who are more disposed to em- 
phasize the oddities of the Japanese attempts to adopt western manners 
and customs than to credit them with real seriousness of purpose in their 
efforts to secure good government and to increase their influence in 
astern Asia. India and the Hawaiian islands also come in for their share 
of comment and criticism. The book is written in a delightful style, and 
is extremely interesting. There is nothing essentially new or very orig- 
inal about its contents, but its presentation of facts is judicious and 
accurate, and the conclusions drawn by the author are those of a states- 
man and a wise Christian scholar. (The Century Co., pp. 190. $1.00.) 

L, BP. 


To write a good book of travels one must be a good traveler, and 
Dr. Wm. E. Barton is certainly that. He sketches for us a tour of the 
Mediterranean, including a trip through the Holy Land, which evidently 
was the chief goal of the journey. Why he should have given his book 
the title of The Old World in the New Century is not apparent, unless he 
was driven to do so by the multitude of works treating of the same 
general subject. Our author describes a trip which he made in 1900 with 
a large party of Americans under the leadership of a competent manager. 
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They set sail in the Celtic, which Dr. Barton repeatedly assures us is 
the largest steamer that ever traversed the Mediterranean. They landed 
first at Funchal, proceeding thence to Gibraltar, thence to Algiers. Dr. 
Barton is fond of figures and tells us no less than three times how many 
miles these places are from each other. This trait is characteristic and 
our author is careful not to allow us to be ignorant of his latitude and 
longitude. As the voyage progresses he grows more jubilant and is 
“happy and alert for all that is to be seen.” The trip proceeds from 
Malta to Athens, thence to Constantinople, Smyrna, and enters Palestine 
at the Bay of Acre. Dr. Barton seems to pity any one who approaches 
the Holy Land from any other point. About 170 pages are now given 
to a description of a tour through the Holy Land proper, and our 
author produces some very vivid impressions by his bright way of putting 
things. His plan is to give a little historical résumé of each Biblical site, 
and then describe the present condition of things, or vice versa. 

Though the party is a large one, it seems to have met with no serious 
mishap, and our author is evidently a prominent and popular character 
among his fellow-tourists. He takes pleasure in recording they have the 
best possible dragoman, that his boat is the first to land, his horse the 
swiftest-footed, and the party highly favored by Providence. The de- 
scriptions are racy and usually measurably independent of encyclopedia 
and guidebooks. He tells us in a somewhat lengthy chapter of the 
visit to Old Samaria and Shechem, recording the fact that he drank of 
Jacob’s well, and purchased a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. After 
returning home Dr. Barton noticed in Mark Twain’s “ Innocents 
Abroad” a statement that the humorist had purchased “ at great expense 
a sacred document of great antiquity and extraordinary interest which 
he proposed to publish as soon as he had finished translating it.” Our 
author accordingly wrote Mr. Clemens, asking him whether he had also a 
Samaritan Pentateuch. The latter replied that he had not seen a copy of his 
“Innocents Abroad ” for many years and that all recollection of buying 
the manuscript referred to had entirely passed from his mind. Dr. Bar- 
ton continues, “I presume that what he bought was some of the smaller 
souvenirs, for he could hardly have forgotten a purchase like mine”!!! 
Another Innocent Abroad! The famous trip winds up with a tour 
through Egypt and a return by way of Italy and across the continent to 
London and a voyage home on “ the biggest ship that ever sailed on the 
Mediterranean.” The volume is profusely illustrated, many of the cuts 
exhibiting the party, or parts of it, in various environments and attitudes. 
(The Pilgrim Press, pp. 487. $2.50.) E. K. M. 


Under the title A Maker of the New Orient Dr. William E. Griffis has 
given us a biography of Samuel Robbins Brown — best known as one of 
the first missionaries to Japan. Dr. Griffis has had access to a large 
amount of material for his sketch, including personal journals and letters, 
as well as official records, and he has employed them with painstaking 
minuteness. He was also himself well acquainted with Dr. Brown, being 
drawn into fellowship through their common connection with the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. Furthermore, everything pertaining to Japan, 
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as everyone knows, peculiarly arouses Dr. Griffis’ enthusiasm. It is not 
strange, therefore, that he should have undertaken this biography con 
amore. 

The story here told takes the reader into a most interesting field, 
Dr. Brown’s origin was at East Windsor — not far from where Hartford 
Seminary was later established. After his education at Yale College and 
Union Seminary, his first commission, in 1838, was as missionary to 
China, where he remained nine years. The next ten years were spent in 
the United States, first as principal of an academy in Rome, N. Y., and 
then as minister of the Reformed Dutch Church. In 1859, though almost 
fifty years of age, Dr. Brown set forth for Japan in company with Ver- 
beck. His work there lasted twenty years — until 1879 — when his 
return to America was presently followed by his death at the age of 
seventy. The mere catalogue of these dates shows that Dr. Brown's 
career in China and Japan coincided with some of the most stirring and 
momentous events in missionary history in Eastern Asia. How large 
and fruitful was his share in these events his biographer makes abun- 
dantly clear. And how full and noble a personality he had is also vividly 
portrayed — very largely by means of his own words. The total picture 
given us of the man, of his chosen work, and of his value to his own 
time and to the future is surely one that must inspire admiration and 
gratitude. 

The one criticism that cannot well be avoided is that the author's 
style of treatment is not entirely consonant with the dignity of his sub- 
ject. It gives the impression of great haste, of needless triviality, and of 
curious perspectives. We do not think that a certain quality of smartness 
and jocularity was needed to make such a story as this “ interesting.” 
(Revell, pp. 332. $1.25 net.) W. S. P. 


Under the title Christendom Anno Domini zr90r we have a work in two 
volumes attempting a presentation of Christian conditions and activities 
in every country in the world at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
This is made up of the contributions of more than sixty contributors 
and is edited by Rev. Wm. D. Grant. The first volume is a survey of 
the world by countries, giving the present condition of each. The second 
volume is mainly taken up with a study of the great movements of the 
century and the articles are written by men who can speak with authority. 
The majority of the articles are apparently prepared especially for this 
work, while a few are taken from other sources. The book is a valuable 
summary of conditions which exist at the present time and will be of use 
as a work of reference. The statistics are valuable and the view of 
Christian conditions and progress is an inspiring one. (Holt, pp. 582 
and 471. $2.50 per vol.) Cc. M. G. 


The Sons of Francis, by Anne Macdonell, is valuable for a study of the 
Franciscan movement in its early stages in Italy down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. This limitation of field naturally leaves out of 
account the men in England, France and Germany who were influential 
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in the formative period of the order. But these men carried out more 
fully the purposes and lived more fully in the spirit of Francis than could 
those who were not his countrymen. In many ways the subjects of these 
sketches are medizeval and in others surprisingly modern. We see in 
them the conflicts within the order which so quickly produced division. 
The author places English readers under obligation in giving them these 
full biographies, which are not otherwise easy of access. The work is 
attractively printed and bound, and enriched by many reproductions of 
paintings relating to events in the lives of Francis and his followers. It 
is also increased in value by an excellent bibliography and full index. 


(Putnam, pp. 436. $3.50.) CMe 


There are striking similarities between the England of Elizabeth and 
the England of Victoria, but the similarity does not extend to the re- 
ligious character of the two. Victoria was a woman of deep conviction 
on religious matters, and her influence was such that the English court 
life was pure. The book of Wm. Walsh entitled The Religious Life and 
Influence of Queen Victoria shows why her reign was an enduring success. 
Victoria began her reign with a prayer meeting and carried through her 
life the feeling that God alone was sufficient for the burden placed upon 
her. This book gives us the secret of her strength and influence. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., pp. 264. $2.50 net.) €y Me: 


The Life of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is one of the handbooks issued 
by the Lutheran Church in America for the instruction of its young 
people. This brief account, prepared by Dr. William K. Frick, shows 
the important place occupied by Muhlenberg in the founding of the 
Lutheran Church in this country and explains why he may be called the 
patriarch of that church in America. His main work was that of organ- 
izer and conciliator, and he succeeded admirably in getting the scattered 
congregations of Lutherans united into churches and then into a synod. 
He was a man of great missionary zeal, pastoral tact, and _ fidelity. 
(Lutheran Pub. Soc., pp. 200. 40 cts.) C. M. G. 


The Archaeological History of Ohio is an arduous and intelligent com- 
pilation from the literature relating to the whole field of North American 
archeology —a literature which, on account of its present enormous 
proportions, the variety and contrariety of the conclusions arrived at, 
is well calculated to involve the ordinary reader in a state of hopeless 
mental confusion. All who are interested in Ohio antiquities will feel 
deeply grateful to Mr. Gerard Fowke, the editor and compiler of this 
work, for the faithful and impartial manner in which he has discharged 
the onerous task laid upon him by the Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society, under whose auspices, aided by an appropriation from the State, 
the book is published. The aim has been to select, arrange, and condense 
to convenient book form, so much of the writings of the most trust- 
worthy archeologists as relates to the state of Ohio, thus greatly reducing 
the labor of those who, because of special interest, may desire to familiar- 
ize themselves with the results of scientific research in this particular 
geographical division of the subject. 
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During Mr. Fowke’s twenty years’ experience as a field-worker he has 
conducted archeological explorations in early every section of the 
United States. He has also written extensively for scientific publications, 
The work is profusely and helpfully illustrated with plans, diagrams, 
views of relics, etc. (Columbus: Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society, pp. xvi, 760.) S. S. 


The Making of Citizens is more accurately defined in the sub-title “A 
Study in Comparative Education.” Most people are aware of the fact 
that there is a large amount of valuable inaterial relating to education 
hidden away in American and European Educational Reports. Mr. R. E, 
Hughes has performed the valuable service of making this material avail- 
able and interesting in this work. Many questions are answered about 
primary and secondary schools in Europe which are of interest to educa- 
tors in this country, and a comparison, such as is given here, of the 
schools in England, France, Germany and America, reveals many good 
points which may be studied by our own educators. The work is for the 
general reader, and this general view is interesting in spite of the very 
generous use made of statistics. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 405.- $1.50.) 

C. M. G. 


Bishop Potter chose for his recent Yale lectures The Citizen in his Re- 
lation to the Industrial Situation and has given this timely and important 
subject an interesting and valuable presentation. He has no new remedy 
to suggest nor does he make suggestions for reform which are not already 
familiar. But the sane discussion of this subject from a Christian stand- 
point such as we have in this book will be sure to do good. The scope 
of the work may be seen by the titles of the six chapters. The Industrial 
Situation; The Citizen and the Workingman; The Citizen and the Cap- 
italist; The Citizen and the Consumer; The Citizen and the Corpora- 
tions; The Citizen and the State. (Scribners, pp. 248. $1.00 net.) 

Cc. M. G. 


The Incarnation of the Lord, by Professor Briggs, is a series of ser- 
mons preached at various places during a period of two years. They 
constitute the formulated statement of the historic growth of the dogma 
in the first generation of the Christian Church. The order of the ser- 
mons aims to follow this original historic sequence of thought. Firstly, 
two sermons handle the material in the Gospels showing the Lord’s con- 
ception of Himself as The Son of Man from Heaven, and The Son of the 
Father. Then follows three sermons, centering in Gal. 44-5; 2 Cor. 89, 
and Phil. 258. Then follow two sermons on 2 Tim. 1810, and Heb. 
21417, Next in time he places John 119-23, and John 114. The closing 
sermon is upon Luke 135, the Virgin Birth. This is acknowledged to be 
out of order. But its uniqueness is his excuse. 

The treatment is throughout characteristic, a strange mingling of a 
craving for originality, not to say oddity, and an air of finality. Still, not 
much calls for remark. He thinks the Fourth Gospel was originally 
a production in Hebrew by the Apostle John; the present form is a 
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translation by some other party, with explanatory words and sentences 
setting forth the thinking about Jesus’ life and teachings current towards 
the close of the century among the pupils of St. John. The author, of 
course, could not avoid text revision; accordingly, he cuts out ‘‘ of God” 
in the phrase “Son of God” in John 525. His concluding remarks upon 
“ Preéxistence,” in sermon II, are powerful. He finds the conception 
“culminating in the high-priestly prayer of Jesus in John 17. His treat- 
ment of the * Kenosis” in sermon IV is also fine. Specially suggestive 
are his remarks about the ‘* Epiphany” of Christ in sermon VI. (Scrib- 


ners, pp. 243. $1.50.) rar 


Christianity — What is It, is the subject of five lectures by Dr. A. J. 
Mason, on Professor Harnack’s ‘‘ Wesen des Christentums.” The lec- 
tures were delivered in St. Giles Church, Cambridge, in October, 1gor. 
The treatment of the theme is determined by the form in which Dr. 
Harnack has presented it. It cannot be said that our author has pierced 
Dr. Harnack’s armor at many points or seriously discomfited him. 
Some positions seem to us very well taken, and some vulnerable points 
in Harnack’s work have been discovered. The discussion revolves in 
the main about the question of the relation of Jesus himself to his mes- 
sage. Though we agree with Dr. Mason in general in emphasizing 
the importance which Jesus gave to his own Person as a part of the 
Gospel, yet he has hardly justified his own view as against Dr. Harnack’s. 
A stronger case could be made out by a more vigorous grappling with 
the facts revealed to us by the Gospel history and the other New Testa- 
ment writings. (E. & J. B. Young, pp. 128. 80 cts. net.) E. K. M. 


We are glad to get the book by Professor William Adams Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary. It bears the title The Essence of Christianity 
and it is, as the sub-title indicates, a study in the History of Definition, 
though its purpose is not simply historical, but aims through the criti- 
cism of history to reach a positive result. Dr. Brown makes fine use 
of an excellent method and writes an admirable English style. The 
problem he sets to himself is to ascertain and embody in a definition 
that life-giving essence which has informed Christianity through all 
various apprehensions of it, and which justifies the conviction that it is 
the absolute religion. This he does through analysis of the variant con- 
ceptions of Christianity which appear in the Ancient Church, in the 
Reformation, during the Beginnings of Modern Theology, in the 
Definitions of the schools of Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl. To each 
of these a chapter is given, with a closing chapter giving a summary and 
conclusion. The definition of Christianity to which the author arrives 
is worth quoting in full: ‘“ Christianity, as modern thought understands 
it, is the religion of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed 
and realized through Jesus Christ. As such it is the fulfillment and 
completion of all earlier forms of religion, and the appointed means for 
the redemption of mankind through the realization of the kingdom of 
God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who is not only the revelation of 
the divine ideal for man, but also, through the transforming influence 
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he exerts over his followers, the most powerful means of realizing that 
ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the supreme realization 
of God’s love and power constitutes the distinctive mark of Christianity, 
and justifies its claim to be the final religion” (p. 308). Such an effort 
as this book represents in the direction of both analysis and synthesis 
is to be welcomed. The numerous footnotes to the text supply valuable 
literature, and suggest interesting lines of further study. The much 
talked of reconstruction of theology can come only through clarification 
of thought respecting just what we mean by Christianity. As a study of 
this problem Prof. Brown’s book is a valuable addition to our literature. 
(Scribners, pp. xi, 332. $1.50 net.) Ap Bese 


In his book above noted Dr. Brown remarks that * we need a new 
Schleiermacher, not so much to create as to interpret the deeper feeling 
of our age.” This is precisely what Professor George A. Coe, favorably 
known through his book on “ The Spiritual Life,” has done in his latest 
work on The Religion of a Mature Mind, though we do not think it will 
be to this century what Schleiermacher’s ‘“‘ Reden” was to the last. The 
title would suggest a use of the questionaire method something like that 
employed in his other book. But this is not the case. The task he sets 
to himself is not unlike that of Dr. Brown. He, too, wishes to learn 
what is the essence of Christianity, but his method is psychological and 
philosophical rather than historical. He recognizes that as a vital-prin- 
ciple Christianity is potent in our age as never before. At the same 
time it is a Christianity which does not naturally express itself in the 
older formulas and still has not yet formulated itself in the newer molds 
of thought. The two conceptions that tend most strongly to modify 
the modern ideas of personal Christianity are the immanence of God and 
the socialization of ethics. By these and their corollaries our modern 
religious life is coming to have a new attitude toward fundamental theo- 
logical doctrines. The effort of the book is to see how the modern 
Christian does and may properly think with respect to the great religious 
realitics. The method is not so much systematically constructive as 
topically analytic. Such topics as Authority in Religion, The Life of 
Prayer, Salvation by Education, Right to be a Child of God, The Con- 
sciousness of Sin, Christ of Personal Experience, are treated with a 
beautiful spiritual insight and an admirable sweep of philosophical back- 
ground. Almost everyone who reads it will, we believe, find brought 
to clear expression religious moods of which he has long been half 
conscious, but has not rightly apprehended either in their relation to the 
thought of yesterday or to the thought of today. The book of course 
opens wide the door of dogmatic discussion, but we decline to enter in. It 
is a volume which all will find most helpful reading. It is the best pre- 
sentation of the characteristics of the Christian faith of the devout, 
wholesome modern man that we have. We cannot forbear the expres- 
sion of the wish that the publishers’ common sense had got the better 
of their bibliomaniacal zesthetics. The book is good enough for repeated 
consultation, and the penumbra of ragged, uncut edges is an unmitigated 
nuisance. (Revell, pp. 442. $1.35 net.) } A. L. G. 


’ 
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The Christian Point of View presents in an attractive form the chief 
positive features of the theology of the American branch of the Ritschlian 
school. Such is not the purpose of the book, but such is the fact. It 
consists of three addresses given in Union Theological Seminary by pro- 
fessors in that institution during the academic year 1901-2, which, because 
of the common thought they were found to possess, were put into a single 
volume. They are in accord with the work of Prof. W. A. Brown, re- 
viewed on another page. The central thought of all is well expressed 
by Prof. McGiffert in the second address, on Theological Reconstruction. 
“Christian theology, I maintain, should be nothing else than Christian 
theology. It should be based not chiefly merely, but solely, upon Christ. 
And the Bible, Old Testament and New, so far as it is used theologically 
at all and not for religious inspiration merely, should be employed, not 
as an independent source of Christian theology, but simply as an aid to 
the better understanding of Christ” (p. 39). The first part of this prop- 
osition forms really the theme of Professor Knox’s paper on the Problem 
for the Church. The last part comes near to containing the thesis of 
Professor Francis Brown’s address on the Religious Value of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Knox insists on the necessity of a Theology without 
Metaphysics. Professor Brown would show that “ the teachings, life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ are the only touchstone by which we can recognize 
the religious value of the Old Testament” (p. 62). 

In this age of vexed appreciation of the Old Testament there is much 
in this last address that will be found of great helpfulness as providing 
solid ground to stand on in the midst of the general flux of opinion. All 
the addresses are interesting, and they emphasize, though we believe too 
exclusively, a principle of the highest value. (Scribners, pp. 89. 60 cts. 
net.) A. L. G. 


It is much to say of a book that it is timely. It is more to say of it 
that its need was exigent. Both statements may be made of The Death of 
Christ, by Professor James Denney of Glasgow. The work amounts to 
a contribution to Biblical dogmatics. It goes through all the New 
Testament writings with painstaking and thorough minuteness. The 
writer has*been introduced to two revelations: one, the meaning of the 
close relation throughout New Testament thought of the love of God, 
the death of Christ and the sin of men; the other, a widely prevalent 
false adjustment of those prime realities. And he is struggling with all 
his strength to set the matter right. He is all the time in the presence 
of a contestant. His sole appeal and resort is the full and naked truth. 
With nicest anatomy he traces the connections of Apostolic thought, as 
also the distortions of many another type of thought. But his sharp 
scrutiny of the latter is always under the light of the Word. This de- 
scribes the book. It is an unyielding, untiring pursuit of Biblical 
thought, always by the directest paths, and continually for the dislodging 
and dispersion of the many forms of subtle, persuasive and seemly error. 
His dealing is invariably and impressively fair, whether it is truth or 
error that is being uncovered. Without exception, the phraseology is 
outspoken and to the point. The procedure is absolutely direct, whether 

FEBRUARY — 5 
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handling Hebrews or Harnack. There is no parrying his thrust. The 
first thing one notes is that he has struck home. This is due entirely 
to the wonderful simplicity of the book. One short phrase embodies the 
whole — Christ bore our sins. This is the fact of Christic history. This 
is the evangel of the Messiah. This is the record of the Gospels. This 
is the announcement of the Epistles. This is the new life. This is the 
new thought. This is the fact, and this the theory; this is the single 
message, and this the deepest meaning of Christianity. Christ bore our 
sins —this is the sum, and this the center of New Testament truth. 
It is the keynote of all the Bible. By its plain and mighty purport he 
abides. This, when tracing minutest items in detail; this, when sur- 
veying the New Testament era as a whole. This mingling of absolute 
simplicity, devotedness to minutest search for truth, and fearless force, 
makes the volume masterly. It has got to be reckoned with. The 
current far-sweeping tendency to set the Exemplar in the place of the 
Redeemer in the life of Christ has the New Testament as its foe. And 
Dr. Denney has taken the particular pains to make it particularly clear. 
And the chief feature of.the book is the manifestness of its unanswera- 
bleness. The voice that speaks is in verity the unmuffled voice of New 
Testament life. We say again, it has got to be reckoned with. It cannot 
be ignored, and it cannot be repulsed. Christ bore our sins. That is the 
verity of the history and of the faith of New Testament life. 

Several things deserve remark in particular. The author has expert 
knowledge of current critical views of New Testament life; so he avers, 
not delaying at all to make the averment good. We well believe him. 
For he does make passing clear something of far mightier moment, 1. ¢., 
a balanced sense of the main drift, the wide swing, the profounder mean- 
ing of this current course of critical thought. He would be no novice 
in details. Witness his scattered words about Johannine problems and 
about Hebrews. But in all the dust of battle he knows the difference 
between the battle and the dust. 

He knows precisely how to prick many a gaudy bubble, blown up 
with many brilliant words about the difference between dogma and life, 
theory and reality, a thing and its meaning. Let the reader who is not 
clear what this means hold the above couplet of words up in the presence 
of this declaration: Christ bore our sins, and try to distinguish the thing 
from its meaning. In the presence of much that is afloat it is worth 
attention. 

His thought is profoundly penetrating. He dares and determines to 
follow to its final issues that mighty utterance: Christ bore our sins. 
That means soon leaving the shallows, and feeling for the deep sea. But 
the author sees perfectly that a believer in God’s gift of the cross for sin 
need feel no shrinking anywhere. He dares to stand with no other sup- 
port and receive the onset of imperial, condemning law, and of all the 
perfect righteousness of God, and of all the force of habitual sin, and 
of all the claim for a holy life, as well as all the modern craving for 
unified thought. Christ bore our sins, is his sufficient stay. 

He sees the bearing of his theme upon the pulpit. Not twice in twenty 
years will weightier words, or phrases more nicely poised, be spoken for 
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the preacher’s ear than the closing chapter of the book. May thousands 
read it. Christ bore our sins — what place has this assertion, again be 
it asked, what place has this transaction in our current Gospel annuncia- 


tion? 

He senses the meaning of Biblical unity. Christ bore our sins — this 
declaration of the cross harmonizes all. This, and nothing else, is the 
key to Scriptural inspiration. It is in its unity, and its unity as seen in 
the cross, that the Bible is unique. It is in its message as a whole, and 
that means its divine redemption from sin, and that means our absolute 
and everlasting and world-embracing indebtedness to Christ; that the 
Bible stands all apart; it is inspired; no other book is to be named. The 
Atonement as a Revelation is absolute. 

But the volume has no human defense. It stands naked. It simply 
opens the inner heart of God’s redeeming love, just precisely as New 
Testament writers have given it voice. All explanation or metaphysical 
guarantee is leit aside. Its reason for being is its majestic purpose to 
show that the fact of Christ’s bearing the sins of men and its meaning 
are identical. It will be of unbounded interest and import to see just how 
that short and trenchant proposition is received. (Armstrong, pp. xix, 


334. $1.50.) c. Ss. B. 


Under the title of The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection Dr. James 
Paton has presented most fully, and with a careful classification into 
groups, the passages in the New Testament which relate to the Resur- 
rection. The purpose is to exhibit the large and immensely significant 
place this occupied in the religious experience and doctrinal belief of 
the early church, and to show therefrom the irrationality of disbelief in 
it, and the impossibility of the Christian life today without faith in it. 
The first half of his task is satisfactorily done. The second half is 
marred by a bitterness of polemic, and a lack of real appreciation of 
opposing points of view, which detracts much from its effectiveness. 
(Am. Tract Society, pp. xiv, 227. $1.00 net.) Ae Ea Ge 


The Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America is the title 
of two recent volumes of the series of “ Little Books on Doctrine *’ com- 
piled and edited with an historical introduction by John J. Tigert. The 
question, What is comprehended under the term “ Doctrine” in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America? is ane to which the average 
lay member of the Methodist communion would find it difficult to make 
satisfactory answer, and concerning which, even among the scholars 
and leaders of the denomination, there is by no means entire unanimity 
of opinion. It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Tigert’s neat little vol- 
umes, proffering on their title-pages what at first glance appears to be 
a definite answer to this long-mooted question, would be sure to arrest 
the attention of all who have special interest in the subject. 

In the general introduction the editor sets forth his purpose in the 
following words: “It has seemed to me to be of real and distinct im- 
portance and use that a work should be carefully edited and published, 
with a suitable historical and explanatory introduction, containing all 
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the Doctrinal Tracts and Sections that have at any time formed a part 
of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America — and 
nothing else.” After carefully tracing the historic evolution of the 
“ Discipline,” the following documents are named as those which, taken 
together with John Wesley’s Twenty-five Articles, are properly included 
under the designation, ** Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America”: 1. “ The Scripture Doctrine of Predestination, Election, 
and Reprobation;” 2. “Serious Thoughts on the Infallible, Uncon- 
ditional Perseverance of all that have once experienced Faith in Christ;” 
3. “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to the year 1765;” 
4. “An Extract on the Nature and Subjects of Christian Baptism;” 
5. “Of Christian Perfection;” 6. ‘* Against Antinomianism.” The 
argument closes with this confident statement: ‘“‘ There is not the 
smallest doubt attached to the solidly — nay, perfectly — based historical 
conclusion that the term ‘ Doctrines,’ when it appeared on the title- 
page of the Discipline, and afterwards, designated, together with the Arti- 
cles of Religion, the above-enumerated Doctrinal Tracts and Sections, 
which accordingly must be recognized as enjoying the solitary distinction 
of publication in the Discipline, with official designation on the title-page 
thereof as the “ Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ied.” : 
The authority of Wesley’s Twenty-five Articles as doctrinal standards 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has never been disputed. The fact 
which has long occasioned special embarrassment is that, in addition to 
the Twenty-five Articles, two other classes of documents, namely, the 
Sermons, Notes, and Minutes, and the above-enumerated Doctrinal 
Tracts and Sections, lay urgent claim to a place of like dignity and 
authority in the history and administration of the church. Dr. Tigert 
confesses his inability to determine to which of these rival claimants this 
honor should be conceded. 

The second volume is wholly given up to the unabridged text of 
Wesley’s “ Plain Account.” As a revelation of the mental and spiritual 
processes of the great founder of Methodism, this tract occupies a 
unique place. As a piece of devotional literature its value is such that 
we hope for it the widest possible circulation. (Eaton & Mains, 2 vols. 
50 cts. net.) S. S. 


It is perhaps strange that it should be so, but yet few will look in 
a volume of sermons nowadays for the image of the preacher. Ser- 
mons —and that is the paradox —are apt to suggest more those to 
whom they have been addressed than the mind and soul, the experiences 
and vital results from which they have come. Yet from time to time 
there have been cases when men who had not, from lot or temperament, 
opportunity of expressing themselves otherwise, have poured out their 
innermost being in the safe isolation of public speech and under the 
safeguard of a sacred office. These have never been great preachers; 
in the necessity of the case they have been occasional preachers only. No 
man, however calm and measured his language, who preaches from the 
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inmost depths of his own soul, and mints to common coin his own ex- 
periences, can preach every Sunday. Nor can he grasp and sway any 
audience when his thoughts are not so much of them as of himself and 
of what God has done with him. His cannot be that conscious power of 
the orator, balanced and restrained, which, carrying others away but 
remaining itself calm and separate, has solved the problem of the great 
actor, to be and yet not to be the creature of his réle. 

Such a preacher from his own soul was Prof. A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh, and the proof lies in the volume of his sermons just pub- 
lished, The Called of God. Read they will undoubtedly be for their own 
sake, but far more as a revelation of the unique personality of a man 
who was the foremost Biblical scholar in Scotland and more or less of 
a puzzle to all but a few intimate friends — perhaps even to them. The 
mind of no great scholar is simple in type, but few have been so para- 
doxically many-sided as that of this Aberdeenshire man, hard, restrained, 
repellant, and yet crystalline in fineness of grain like the granite of his 
native county. If he was not at bottom so plain a theosophist as Dr. 
Duncan, seer and linguist, he was only kept from it by a strong his- 
torical sense and his ultimate perceptions of religious truth, and the 
foundations of his belief were essentially those of the mystic. He has 
recorded of himself that from time to time there would come upon him 
a sense of the mystery, the uncertainty, the loneliness, the pathos of life 
and he would be shaken with paroxyms of secret emotional upheaval. 
The suffering of the world, the riddle of this painful earth, the tears for 
human things would assail him; they were always more or less present 
with him. Then he took refuge in God, the one Being in whom the 
restless human heart can rest. He had all the possibilities of absolute 
skepticism; the actuality of it in waves. From it, it is evident that he 
was kept only by some direct experience, some personal communion 
with the unseen, some portion of the vision of the mystic. 

All this is plain in his sermons and was clear in some of his spoken 
words. Plain it is, too, as the only solution of some of the puzzles of 
his commentary on Job. In it he is driven again and again, by the sheer 
logic of Job’s utterances, to almost brutal clarity of statement on the 
nature of the God in the poem. But always he falters, the point is 
twisted aside or broken off and the religious experiences of Davidson 
hinder the full bitterness of Job’s soul from expression. The perversion 
of the end is not recognized because such an end would have been 
possible to Davidson; the exegete is overpowered by the theologian. 
So, too, it often was with him in other matters. People talked of con- 
servatism, of slowness, of caution to timidity. As N6ldecke has been : 
blamed in Germany because he did not come into the open and 
speak out, so Davidson in Scotland. But it was this personal experience 
of the things of the unseen world which restrained him; and who can 
say he was wrong in giving them their weight? The possibilities of 
exegesis are many and are always and only possibilities, however 
clamant; the fundamental fact of the Divine is one and is always there. 
(Imported by Scribners, pp. 336. $2.00.) D. B. M. 
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Bishop Ingram of London had made a name for devoted work in 
East London before he was advanced to his present position. As Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, he had been notable for his preaching, espe- 
cially to the popular audiences Under the Dome on Sunday afternoons, 
He gives this title to his volume of sermons recently published. A 
better commentary upon the fact that St. Paul’s is the center of a wide 
and diversified work could not be presented than this book, which pre- 
sents themes ranging from national interest to the plainest practical 
topics. “‘ Under the Dome,” he reminds us in the preface, we are 
preaching, as it were, to humanity; far as the eye can see, on a Sunday 
afternoon, as a rule, is a sea of human faces, all with their hopes, their 
fears, their sins, their reflections. The simple message which this book 
contains has no meaning except in relation to the manifold needs and 
longings of ordinary men and women.” And yet in St. Paul's occur 
nearly all the great national and civic pageants which have a religious 
bearing; and it is becoming more and more a center for the missionary 
and philanthropic conventions of England. Unless one has attended 
some of these great Sunday afternoon services in St. Paul’s, he can 
have no idea of the large popular place held by this great edifice. Bishop 
Ingram more than any one else in England today represents in his high 
oftice the deep and simple sympathy with every good word and work. 
From his early experiences among the people of East London, he brings 
to the Episcopal office the hope of many that he will be able to organize 
on a vast and sympathetic scale the church forces to meet the “ bitter 
cry’ of that great city. 

The sermons are just what we hoped to find, yet feared we might not. 
They are plain, simple, direct, full of thought, rich in spiritual insight, 
courageous, Biblical. They strike the great central needs of men of 
whatever station. 

They are not “ great sermons” in a mistaken sense of that term — 
no elaboration of learning or rhetoric for its mere artistic end. But they 
are great sermons in the true essentials of deep conviction, tender emo- 


’ 


tion and direct urgent aim. 

Here is a preacher, rare in modern English, who gives you a perfectly 
lucid outline of his thought and helps you by the stages he discloses. 
You feel, moreover, that this man has a deep interest in men, and has 
learned in Belgravia and Whitechapel they all have common wants. 
You feel the throb of his heart for the sin and sorrow of darkest Eng- 
land, and while you know he has spent much of his life in that world, he 
does not label his experiences, nor set up the East and West Ends of life 
as if they belonged to different categories of humanity. 

The contents of the volume disclose on the surface the simple, cen- 
tral message he had for all sorts and conditions of men who heard him. 
“Faith the Way of Peace,” “ The Strain upon Faith,” “ The Action of 
Faith on the Life of a Great City,” ‘“‘A Good Samaritan,” ‘ Childlike 
Trust,” “The Pain of the World,” ‘“‘The Dead Lazarus in England,” 
“The Spiritual Expansion of England,” and many more. Some of the 
contents are sermons and some addresses. One is his ‘* Welcome 
Home” to the returning African troops; another is his word on Lon- 
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don’s Liquor Problems; another a missionary sermon before the Mayor 
and Common Councillors; another at the annual service for physicians 
and surgeons, and a fine sermon on ‘“ God’s Justice” preached before 
“Her Majesty’s Judges.” 

It would be interesting to compare this volume with Dr. Rainsford’s 
sermons, recently published and reviewed in the REcorp: men of similar 
sympathies and interests, men alike feeling and discussing pressing 
problems in social and spiritual realms, and both preaching in pulpits 
where the east and west of city life meet and blend; yet how different 
in method and temper and policy! and how fine and effective each man 
is in his own way! It would be worth while to buy these two vol- 
umes and study them together. (E. & J. B. Young, pp. 262. $1.25.) 

A. R. M. 


The volume of sermons entitled The Blind Spot, by Rev. W. L. Wil- 
kinson, shows unusual excellence in the clearness and simplicity of the 
lines of thought. Modern sermons are not notable for their notation of 
divisions. This volume is an exception. As a recoil from the formless 
type we hail this book; but it carries the method to something like the 
old rigidity, and as every sermon is constructed on the same model, there 
is excessive uniformity in the presentment. There is considerable fresh- 
ness in the statement of titles, and in the selection of new texts. Some 
of the texts as used are pertinent, and others approach closely to the 
allegorizing process, so frequent formerly, so happily disused today. 
Still the texts and themes are a marked excellence of the book, on the 
whole. The style is simple and clear, corresponding to the clearness 
and intelligibility of the outline; but we feel that both style and outline 
lack somewhat in a certain life and movement. Less bald reticulation 
and more aitluence of style and flow of thought and feeling would give 
a certain touch which is wanting to these sermons, otherwise full of 
excellent ideas and clear, almost to a fault. (Revell, pp. 278. $1.00.) 

A. R. M. 


Next to the name of Jerry McCauley stands the name of Samuel H. 
Hadley. McCauley started the famous Water Street Mission in New 
York after his conversion. Hadley was one of the earliest converts; 
and later, when McCauléy started the Cremorne Mission in the Tender- 
loin section, Hadley took charge of the old Water Street Mission. He 
has told its story in the work Down in Water Street —and a wonderful 
story it is! While we are studying scientifically the “ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience” with Professor James, and discussing academically 
the Evidences of Christianity,—there is enacting in this humble old 
house in lower New York, called the McCauley Mission, living proofs 
of the Gospel and evidences of a veritable power such as no books can 
equal. There is only one possible explanation of such records as these. 
The most absolutely hopeless cases of men and women changed from 
the very depths of crime and weakness into strong, useful Christians: 
we have never read such evidences of Christ’s veritable presence in the 
sin and sorrow of life. This book of Mr. Hadley’s has the scientific value 
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that he deals not in general terms about the cases, but cites at length 
the detailed history of the most notable instances of change, and selects 
the most marked cases of reform. It is a book, therefore, that chal- 
lenges the most thorough investigation of the doubter, and makes possi- 
ble the proof not only of the initial impulse, but the abiding effect of the 
power of the Gospel. It is, perhaps, not generally known that Col. H. H. 
Hadley is a brother of Samuel Hadley, and that his great career in St. 
Bartholomew’s Mission was the result of his brother’s effort on his be- 
half. The book is profusely illustrated, chiefly with the photographs 
of the men whose history is told. The style of the book is graphic, and 
is in the plain, unvarnished manner of one who would win men, into 
whose hands it might fall, from similar lives of sin and shame. The lit- 
erary quality, however, of the book is such that it commends itself to 
the reader more exacting in literary style. But we feel that all dis- 
cussion of rhetorical characteristics is impertinent in face of this won- 
derful story of the power of Christ over the sadness and sin of humanity, 
Ministers and theological students need to read just such a book as this 
as a tonic to their faith, and to shame them in any mere scholastic 
engrossments or any mere speculative acquaintance with the great 
varieties with which they have to deal. (Revell, pp. 242. $1.00.) 
A. R. M. 


The author of Ways that Win in Church Finances has gathered ‘into 
a small volume many suggestions on this practical problem. He has 
some sensible remarks to make on the general theory of such administra- 
tion, and has collected a mass of expedients from all over the field with- 
out any notable perspective. It is evident at a glance that some devices 
he suggests would not work with either dignity or effectiveness in some 
churches, but might be very useful and popular in others. With this 
caution in mind the book will be stimulating and quickening in the 
variety of methods suggested. There is no discussion on a wide induction 
of testimony regarding the policy of free pews or rentals. Somebody 
who will take the time can write a very helpful book on that subject. 
It is hardly touched in this book. Donations, church fairs and suppers 
and entertainments have a chapter; also what women can do; the strategy 
of the pastor; enlisting the multitude; special collections; raising debts; 
hints to solicitors; handling the congregation; miscellaneous methods; 
these and other themes are suggested. The book covers the ground in 
a popular way — but it is not very satisfactory in the ample discussion 
of this subject for which many are looking. Still in the compass of a 
small volume, and within the range it attempts to cover, it will be found 
a considerable help to those who wish to know of some successful 
expedients in this field. (Jennings & Pye, pp. 181. 25 cts.) A. R. M. 


No spiritual action has mightier meaning than prayer. Its play de- 
serves attention. Who does not well know that it is constantly falling 
into neglect or under abuse! It may be a spiritual hero’s most invig- 
orating athletic. It may be a potent soporific for the hypocritical 
formalist. It is a training school and battle ground for the culture and 

















use of every inner power. It is the scene and arena where every nobler 
excellence dwindles into atrophy and decay. Moreover, as skeptics gaze 
upon it from without, it is shrouded with mystery. And yet the Ora- 
torium is the very throne of Wisdom. The man whose knees and heart 
and voice are wonted to genuine prayer has gone far into the inner 
places of psychology, ethics and religion. If any doubt this claim, let 
him spend an hour in the center of W. Hay Aitken’s The Divine Ordi- 
nance of Prayer. It is a book from a man who prays, and also thinks. It 
is an output of spiritual intelligence —a combination none too multi- 
tudinous. There is room for a few more. To see its illustration let the 
thoughtful read his words about prayer and God’s personality; prayer 
and mental culture; prayer and breadth; prayer and faith; prayer and 
importunity; prayer and proof; prayer and physics; modes of prayer; the 
deep analogy of prayer and work; intercessory prayer as a gauge of inner 
worth. All is keyed to the simplest mind. But in the prudent this will 
occasion no complaint. It is the simplicity of an adept. (E. & J. B. 
Young, pp. xxiii, 312. $1.25.) C4) Si Bs 


In his Ascent of the Soul Dr. Amory H. Bradford has written a book 
of singular charm. The person who would use it either as a target for 
dialectic criticism or as an arsenal for weapons of controversy, had 
better stop before he begins. He wrongs the book who so employs it. 
It is not a contribution to polemical literature and should not be so 
treated. Anyone who wants spiritual searching, sympathy and cheer will 
be a better man after reading it. The author believes the soul to be an 
entity distinct from the body, and he would trace its racial and individual 
evolution from its first awakening to conscious responsibility step by 
step in its upward progress, from debasing animality through hindrances, 
austerities, and sin, to its reawakening into the consciousness that God 
and the universe are for it; and then would accompany it on in the 
light and companionship of Christ, until at last, after death, through 
continued progress, it arrives at the fullness of the stature of Christ. 
The book is pervaded by a loving, serious optimism, which will neither 
try to pierce the impenetrable nor consent to believe in anything but 
the best. Felicitous in diction and illustration, it breathes the sin- 
cerity of a deep religious experience. As a personal confession of faith 
it is exceedingly winning. (The Outlook Co., pp. xii, 319. $1.25 net.) 
A. Te-G: 


Mr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck has given us a little book which 
in calm sanity of judgment, in sturdy optimism, in frank criticism of 
many divergent views, and in perspicuous clarity of style is decidedly 
unusual. It tries to give The Spiritual Outlook at the present time and 
to appraise at their true value many of the notable influences working 
through our complex modern life. While a common mood of thought 
tuns through the book its separate chapters can be profitably read each 
by itself. Among the topics treated are The Spiritual Influence of Edu- 
cation, Christianity and Christian Missions, The Significance of Christian 
Science, Current Ethical Standards. These will suggest the variety 
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and wholesomeness of the work. Roughly speaking, the author’s method 
is first to make clear by analysis just what is included in a movement 
treated, and then to note both its excellences and defects. The book js 
a worthy one. (Little, Brown & Co., pp. 349. $1.00 net.) ihn 


If anyone wishes to know the taste of salt that has not lost its savor, 
let him read Booker Washington’s Character Building —a series of thirty- 
seven brief addresses to Tuskegee students in their Sunday afternoon 
services. Certain ingredients in their flavor are distinctly traceable. 
They are strikingly homely. They deal with buttons, shoe blacking, 
grease spots, pigs, muddy walks, poor rolls, brass jewellery (sic), a 
creaking door hinge, barber shops, brick and mortar, pencil marks on 
walls, bath tubs, whitewash, cheery dining rooms, Dutch dairies, tight 
shoes, dish cloths, nursing, punctuality in hack-driving, pilfering, finger 
nails, hair, milking cows, mending harness, saving pennies. But they 
are as strikingly noble. They deal with politeness, generosity, reliability, 
growth, thought, bank accounts, religion, simplicity, relation to mother 
earth, Negro songs, the. “ Tuskegee spirit.” It is intensely interesting 
to watch Mr. Washington’s mental alertness in his sleepless study of all 
sorts and conditions of men. And it is powerfully suggestive to see 
how every trip he takes ends in bringing a goodly grist to Tuskegee. 
His devotedness to his race is phenomenal. But Tuskegee is the lever 
every time to which he puts his hand and where his mighty soul wrestles 
and struggles with heroic pluck. He makes short work of frills. He 
pleads for work—hard, wholesome, goodnatured, self-denying work; 
work in which there is thought and hardy resoluteness. And he pleads for 
growth — growth in cleanliness, deftness, courtesy, bank credit, school 
terms, land holdings, economy of time. The book reveals a philosopher. 
And it is a philosophy that is practical. It can lift a race. Heaven 


prosper the man. (Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 291. $1.50 net.) 
CSB) 


Professor M. S. Terry, in his little book, The New and Living Way, 
has aimed to do something as yet left undone, viz.: ‘‘ furnish a brief but 
comprehensive statement of the facts of Christian experience; to formu- 
late them in true logical order, and to expound them after the method 
of a strictly Biblical theology. . . . Strictly speaking, our present 
work is a piece of Biblical dogmatics rather than a section of systematic 
theology.” He deems his effort something new. The idea is most com- 
mendable. He aims to reflect out of the Bible in an orderly way its idea 
of a normal Christian experience. He thinks to carry over into his 
little treatise a goodly volume of the very life that flows in Scripture. 
But it is quite clear that he has but a rudimentary view of the true 
nature of Biblical dogmatics. Indeed, he has hardly apprehended the 
thing at all. His work ranks just about with Storr and Flatt. The con- 
ception of Biblical dogmatics as an outgrowth of a truly historic study 
of Scripture is beyond his ken. Moreover, and one may properly say, 
in consequence, he is vitally superficial. He fails to unfold Biblical life. 
Despite his protest, he is still stuck fast in the method of proof texts. 
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But his idea is good. He aspires to trace out on Biblical lines purely an 
ordered chart of Christian experience. But the three essential qualities 
of such a work, viz., unity, profundity, vitality, are all lacking. (Eaton 


& Mains, pp. 134. 50 cts.) €. SB. 


We are glad to welcome The Art of the Vatican as the first of a pro- 
jected series of handbooks by Mary Knight Potter on the artistic 
treasures of certain great galleries. Other volumes are to follow upon 
the Louvre, the London National Gallery, the Pitti Palace, etc. 

he purpose and plan of the volume before us are excellent— to 
be something more and better than a guide-book and something less, 
but popularly more useful, than a critical treatise. The author explicitly 
limits herself to introducing the reader to the riches of the Vatican 
only so far as they are artistically notable in the way of painting or 
sculpture. She aims at completeness only within this field, and wisely 
avoids being enticed outside. She frankly exercises the right of selection 
according to the standard of her own taste, and makes such grouping of 
items as will best serve her purpose. In general, after a perspicuous 
account of the Vatican Palace as a whole, she follows the order of the 
larger divisions or rooms of that stupendous complex of buildings. 

Only a little sampling of the book will reveal the fact that the writer 
is rarely fitted for the difficult task she has attempted. Her acquaintance 
with her subject on both the historical and the technical sides is evi- 
dently adequate. Her critical opinions are discriminating, independent, 
sympathetic and eminently thoughtful. She takes great pains to describe 
with fullness of detail and to illuminate her descriptions with much 
collateral matter. Her style is vigorous, clear and abundantly varied. 
As a cicerone she inspires confidence and enthusiasm from the outset. 
The further one reads the more his admiration of the handling deepens. 
Whether at every point he agrees with the judgments expressed, the 
reader realizes that the book is powerful and significant, worthy of the 
closest attention and the highest respect. 

The illustrations are numerous, well chosen and exceedingly well 
done, and the typographical make-up are all that need be desired. The 
book is enriched by a useful bibliography, and a capital index. (L. C. 
Page & Co., pp. 345. $2.00 net.) W. S. P. 


Dr. Amory H. Bradford will receive the gratitude of many readers for 
his latest volume, entitled Messages of the Masters, or Spiritual Inter- 
pretations of Great Paintings. Two of the ten chapters have been pub- 
lished before and others used as addresses, but the collection in book 
form is new. The pictures chosen as texts represent very different 
classes and grades. Evidently variety of style and suggestion was 
especially sought in the selection. The list includes Raphael’s ‘ Sistine 
Madonna” and “ Transfiguration,” Murillo’s ‘‘ Holy Family,” Turner’s 
“Téméraire,” Burne-Jones’ “ Nativity,” Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” 
Watts’ “Sir Galahad,” Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,” Renouf’s 
“Pilot,” and Giron’s “Les Nuées.” In each case the plan is to dwell 
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upon some one feature or interest in the picture, and then to hang upon 
it a thoughtful reflection — almost a sermonette. 

At the outset the author disclaims any intention of supplying really 
critical estimates of his examples. He holds, however, that all great 
paintings bring great messages, which will well bear setting forth again 
and again by those who have felt their power. He speaks out of evident 
love for art-works, with no slight warmth of fancy and breadth of 
culture, and with the attractive skill of the practiced writer. We feel 
that the book would have been better if it were rested upon a more evi- 
dent technical sympathy with the way an artist actually works and if it 
had utilized more of a comparative method; but we realize that if the plan 
had been worked out in this way, it would have been probably more ex- 
tended and weighty than was desired. As it is, the delicacy of touch, 
the variety of suggestion, and the evident nobility of purpose join to 
make the volume enjoyable and profitable, and probably it will reach 
more readers because its scale is not larger. 

Excellent engravings are supplied of all the pictures, and the printing 
and binding are tasteful. (Crowell, pp. 262. $2.00.) 
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Literarp Comment, 


VOICES FROM EARLY ENGLAND. 


The hymn that servant Caedmon, in obedience to the vision, gave 
utterance to, some twelve centuries ago, is probably the earliest bit of 
extant English literature composed on English soil. In spite of this 
distinction, few people have read it, because the written word of those 
days is so strange to our eyes. The same thing is naturally true of the 
still older literature which the future masters of Britain brought on their 
tongues through the roar of the North Sea. The specializing student, 
of course, has access to the meaning and beauty of these epics and songs 
and fragments of history, but most of us find difficulty in obtaining a 
satisfactory and serviceable share of the same enjoyment. In view of 
helping remove this hindrance Professor Cook, of Yale, has furnished 
a volume of Translations from Old English Poetry, some of which are by 
his own hand. To quote from the preface: ‘‘ This book is addressed to 
those intelligent students of English literature, whether under tutelage 
or beyond it, who have not been quite willing to accept the statement 
that Chaucer was the father of our literature and the creator of our 
language, and who have yet not been able to gratify their curiosity as 
to what might lie beyond, by reason of their inability to read the tongue 
of our pre-Chaucerian ancestors.” Here are to be found epic and his- 
toric pieces from ‘‘ Beowulf,” saints’ legends from the ‘ Andreas” and 
Cynewulf’s ‘‘ Elene,” secular and religious poems from authors known 
and unknown, metrical passages from the ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle,” besides 
many other specimens of old treasure done into modern English. All 
this material, which in the original must necessarily escape wide atten- 
tion, is here presented, brushed of its dust, and in a form that fairly 
compels with its charm. 


ONE OF THE “ SEA WOLVES.” 


‘ 


The Roman poet who called our ancestors the “sea wolves” may 
not have greatly missed his mark, but he told only part of the truth. 
The more one reads this early literature, the more surely he will qualify 
his conception of the fierce invaders of Britain. They drank and fought, 
to be sure, and were masters of pillage, but they were also men who 
were not ashamed of their souls. Even in that twilight time there is 
much to challenge our respect. Honor and the fear of God, and sensi- 
bility to mental suffering and the heartache, and a passionate conscious- 
ness of the tremendous issues of life and death and human destiny, were 
by no means wanting. An old seafarer, whose name and date were long 
ago blotted out in the dark, speaks for himself thus: 


‘*T have suffered ; have borne tribulations ; explored in my ship, 
Mid the terrible rolling of waves, habitations of sorrow.” 
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He describes his dire experiences in storm and ice and loneliness, 
under the lash of his native instinct for adventure, and then Spiritualizes 
the thought with fine expansion. There is no mortal so rich in in- 
heritance, or so successful in achievement, 

‘‘But that he has always a longing, a sea-faring passion 
For what the Lord God shall bestow, be it honor or death.” 

It is this ““ yearning uneasiness,” always bearing him outward on the 
“ pathway of tides,” that begets a distrust of this world and a confidence 
in the unseen. Faith in God is the only source of stability in the changing 
scenes of human life: 

“Come, let us reflect where our home is, consider the way 
By which we go thither ; then let us each strive to press forward 
To joy everlasting, where life has its source in God’s love.” 

Utterance of this nature is the rule rather than the exception in 
early English poetry. Indeed, this particular poem is here classified 
with lyrics of the more secular kind. 


A REFRESHING BOOK. 

Another much needed and welcome collection of poems is the book 
of verse selected and classified by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. It is a handsome volume, bearing the title Golden Numbers, 
and within its covers is music of every kind,—the soft, mellow note, 
the bold, martial air, the voice of sounding ocean, and all other con- 
ceivable varieties. The selections are made from the entire range of 
our rich and abundant English literature, and the different parts, of which 
there are no less than sixteen, have refreshing names, such as “ Green 
Things Growing,” “ The Merry Mood,” ** When Banners Wave,” and 
“The Glad Evangel.” This book will verily prove, in many homes, a 
treasured volume from which one may read the poem of his choice. It is 
intended primarily for the young; the editors, who are adepts in mat- 
ters pertaining to the growing mind, have addressed the Introduction 
and “Interleaves”’ to boys and girls. And yet a matter of years is 
nothing in the “realms of gold.” Be your age what it may, it is.to you 
that the word is directed that speaks of these “ poems that have been 
living forces from age to age; that have quickened aspiration, aroused 
energy, deepened conviction; that have infused a nobler ardor and loftier 
purpose into life.” Whatever is said by way of introduction is swift, 
joyous, simple, and dignified. It has caught the flavor of the verse 
itself, and puts the mind into sympathy at once with the courage, the 
pathos, the beauty, and the strength of the great singers. 


AN EARLY ADVENTURER. 
There are some men whom the grave does not hold securely. Of 
these is stout Captain John Smith, “to Christ and his country a faithful 
soldier and servant,” whose place of interment is St. Sepulchre’s in Lon- 
don, but who stirs anew, and that mightily, in the story of his life as set 
forth by Mr. E. P. Roberts. This book has been compiled chiefly from 
the original narratives by the famous hero, and all discussion of matters 
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of doubt touching some of his unsupported statements of personal ex- 
exploit has been deferentially avoided. Thus does the doughty soldier of 
fortune, after nigh three hundred years, again carry the day as hand- 
somely as when he smote the three Turks at Regall. Nor is it wholly 
wrong that this should be so. The Adventures of Captain John Smith serves 
its definitely stated purpose, which is to present in continuous narrative the 
progressive steps of the man’s career, as gathered from the old records, 
with such modifications as will make the literary form more acceptable 
to the youthful present day reader. It is a question, however, which is 
much to the point, whether this champion of tremendous vitality greatly 
needs the aid of picturesque scenes, be they true or untrue, to fortify his 
fame. The glitter of burnished armor is less enduring than the spirit 
that beats under it, and whoever inscribed on his portrait by Simon de 
Passe, “So thou art Brasse without, but Golde within,” surely spoke 
well. The plentiful facts that go without dispute, concerning this “ cap- 
tain of one hundred and fifty horse,” are more than sufficient to preserve 
his memory. To have been so wise and potent and indispensable a force 
in the founding of the first English colony in America, and in many 
enterprises of exploration, under conditions that called for fiery spirit and 
the largest prudence and sagacity, such as few men even in those days 
of high achievement could furnish, is enough in itself to keep his name 
written large. 


RECORDS OF A VANISHED AGE, 


New countries are not the only fields that challenge the daring of 
explorers. There are other extensive reaches that still await the adven- 
turer and offer him no less a test of courage and endurance. Particularly 
is this true of the dark forest lands of human history. No one who reads 
the works of Francis Parkman can resist the feeling of amazement in 
presence of the remarkable powers displayed by this single-handed man 
of the pen in his struggle with the intricacies of a dim but mighty past. 
He was a mere youth when the passion first seized him to determine 
the nature and proportions of the colossal issue between the old world 
nations who coped for possession of America; and in spite of his painful 
physical and mental infirmities, and the enormous difficulties of his task, 
he wrought out his chosen purpose and won a triumph, both in the deed 
and in the manner of its execution, which has long been honored in 
Europe and America, and is adding today increasingly to his fame. 
Those who do not own a full set of his works, and even those who do, 
will be glad to secure The Struggle for a Continent, edited by Professor 
Pelham Edgar, of the University of Toronto, which consists of selected 
material from Parkman’s histories. This material has been so arranged 
as “to present a succinct and continuous narrative’’ of events in early 
America, and the passages thus placed in order number between seventy 
and eighty, with such cditorial interpolations, always plainly indicated, 
as are required for connecting links. There are many illustrations and 
maps, and the volume will serve not only for consecutive reading but 
also for use as a valuable handbook. 
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MR. FISKE’S LAST VOLUME OF HISTORY. 

No tribute to the work of Francis Parkman can be of greater sig- 
nificance than that which was paid by the late John Fiske. After de- 
scribing the various traits required in the making of an historian, he 
writes thus: “In Parkman this rare union of qualities was realized in 
a greater degree than in any other American historian. Indeed, I doubt 
if the nineteenth century can show in any part of the world another 
historian quite his equal in respect of such a union.” It is interesting to 
notice that both these men conceived projects of daring dimensions and 
filled in certain parts of their outlines in somewhat the same order. After 
finishing the story of Frontenac, Parkman passed over to the later period 
of Wolfe and Montcalm, and then came his volume on the fifty years of 
conflict intervening. Mr. Fiske’s last volume, New France and New 
England, just published, is also a return to an intermediate period between 
his colonial histories and his works on the beginnings of the Republic. 
It was given to both writers to produce a final unity in the series of re- 
markable studies for which their own and succeeding generations will 
hold them in grateful memory. The new volume from Mr. Fiske is the 
one which he referred to in anticipation some three years ago. The 
brilliant writer has gone hence, but his promise is fulfilled, save for an 
unfinished chapter, which has been completed by others in accordance 
with his notes. Throughout the book the writer’s well-known. charm 
is as potent as of old. The reader follows with intense interest the 
masterly contrast between the English colonies, huddled in a narrow 
strip along the seaboard, and the ominous claims of the French, the out- 
posts of whose region of magnificent distances lay more than a thousand 
miles inland. 


WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


Any deed that is honest and thorough deserves high praise. To be 
soldier and deal a fine stroke, to be historian and search lost facts till 
they be found,— such things win laurels. Nor is it less true that choice 
workmanship in the printing of a book has rightful claim to renown. 
The publications of Mr. Thomas P. Mosher of Portland, Maine, appeal 
directly to the instinct of sheer admiration. Here are volumes to be 
handled fondly. The genuine hand-made paper, the clearness and beauty 
of print, the sign of conscience and high art in every detail,—it all 
touches one’s centre of feeling. Mr. Mosher does little or no adver- 
tising aside from his own catalogue. His work does not require it, since 
recognition is inevitable, and, to add to the widespread gratification 
which his service gives, the prices involved are surprisingly reasonable. 
Many of these publications are reprints of privately printed books, or of 
scarce editions, and the choice is always made with a care to the group- 
ing of such material for a definite end. This theory of selection in 
accordance with a central purpose determines the choice, also, of the 
productions, both famous and less known, that are included in the ‘“ Old 
World Series,” the ‘* Brocade Series,” and other groups. All these 
books bespeak permanence for themselves, including also * The Bibelot,” 
which, though a monthly periodical, has nothing of an ephemeral nature. 
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CHRONICLES OF SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE. 


Among Mr. Mosher’s most recent publications are two little volumes 
of essays, printed on Japan vellum. One is a collection of three papers 
by the late Richard Jefferies, the first of which, Nature and Eternity, gives 
title to the book. These essays, which appeared six or seven years ago 
in “ Longman’s Magazine,” are the last contributions from the much 
beloved English writer whose hunger of heart and mind opened to him 
such abounding possibilities in nature. The other volume, By Sundown 
Shores, by Fiona Macleod, includes eight short papers, chiefly of Gaelic 
life and legend. They are powerful in their hold, particularly “ The 
Sea-madness.” In the last paper, ‘‘ Earth, Fire and Water,” there is an 
interesting account of the ancient rite of taking a child immediately 
after birth and touching its brow to the earth. ‘ This old, pagan, sacra- 
mental earth-rite,” says the author, “is, certainly, beautiful. How could 
one better be pleased, on coming into life, than to have the kiss of 
that ancient Mother of whom we are all children? . . . I have asked 
often, in many parts of the Highlands and Islands, for what is known of 
this rite, when and where practiced, and what meaning it bears. 

Iam convinced that the Earth-Blessing is more ancient than the western 
migration of the Celtic peoples.” These two volumes are in limited 
editions of less than five hundred copies each, and this is true also of 
Fragilia Labilia, by John Addington Symonds, which is a collection of 
poems privately printed in 1884 for the author’s own use, and nowhere 
to be found among his other published works. The fine quality of the 
man shows itself here as if in presence of chosen friends. 

“This incommunicable ache 
Deep in the marrow of my mind” 

of which he writes, and which is easily understood by many, is the 
dominant note. 


LITERATURE PRIVATELY PRINTED. 


The writer of ‘‘ Literary Comment” is of the opinion that there 
exists in the world a considerable amount of high-grade literary produc- 
tion chat does not pass through the more conventional channels of 
publication. Now and then one gets a glimpse of it in the form of 
privately printed books such as are intended for a small circle of readers. 
Many attempts of this nature, no doubt, are scarce worth paper; but, as 
in case of ‘* Fragilia Labilia,” there are significant exceptions. In a thin 
volume of verse by Gertrude Baldwin, issued for a few friends, a poem 
on “ The Desert” begins in this way: 

‘Forever the torrid sand drifts by, 
Like the hour-glass of eternity ; 
While the sun burns on, and stabs the man 
Who staggers along by his caravan.” 

The little book chanced by, and was gone, but the mind retains these 
vivid, penetrating lines, and sets to wondering how much verse of a 
similar quality travels the byways rather than the thoroughfares. It is 
areminder, too, of the fact that, with the vast outpour of public print now 
deluging the mart, there is naturally a growing welcome for books of 
individual flavor and restricted notoriety. 

FEBRUARY — 6 
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THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS, 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s writings do not accommodate themselves to 
sharply defined groups. Roughly speaking, they consist of sermons and 
other distinctly religious books, poems, stories, literary studies and 
appreciations, narratives of open air recreation, and papers dealing with 
matters of national conscience; but the author’s surprising variety in 
theme and treatment is scarcely indicated even by so extensive a list, 
There is decided unity, however, in it all. The human touch is always 
paramount. A year ago it was shown in the strong, sympathetic tales 
of homely tragedy among people of the Canadian wilds; this year it has 
come to us in the form of idealistic material that is more poetry than 
prose, but this later book, though partly of an allegorical nature, is 
none the less deeply vitalized by the principle of human hope and striving. 
The nine separate stories in The Blue Flower, as the author tells us, are 
“parts of the same story,— the long story which will not be perfectly told 
till men learn a new language,— the story of the search for happiness, 
which is life.” It is not surprising that this book, like “ The Ruling 
Passion,” has gone into an edition-de-luxe. Both volumes deserve some- 
thing in addition to their fame and circulation, to signalize their per- 
manent acceptance in the heart life of a multitude of readers. 





The recently published books commented on in this department of THE RECORD are 
asfollows: Select Translations from Old English Poetry, Albert S, Cook and Clarence 
B. Tinker (The Atheneum Press); Golden Numbers, Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith (McClure, Phillips & Co.); Zhe Adventures of Captain John Smith, E.P. 
Roberts (Longmans, Green & Co.); The Struggle for a Continent, Parkman, edited by 
Pelham Edgar (Little, Brown & Co.); New France and New England, John Fiske (The 
Riverside Press); Vature and Eternity, Richard Jefferies; By Sundown Shores, Fiona 
Macleod; Fragilia Labilia, John Addington Symonds (Thomas B. Mosher); The Blue 
Flower, Henry Van Dyke (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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Alumni News 


Hlumni Wews. 


The Recorn wzll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumnz 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


Since our last issue the deaths of three alumni have been re- 

ported, namely: 
40, Solomon Clark, on Dec. 7, at Chicago, III. 
62, William H. Barrows, on Oct. 18, at Vernon, Conn. 
‘76, Leverett Bradley, Jr., on Dec. 28, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

We append a brief account of the career of each. 

Solomon Clark was one of the oldest of the alumni, being in 
his 92d year, and being the last but one left of the class of 1840. 
He was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1811, and was graduated 
from Williams College in 1837. Although ordained soon after 
leaving the Seminary, he was not installed as pastor until 1851, 
his charge being at Canton, Mass. His chief pastorate was at 
Plainfield, Mass., where he remained thirty years. Thence he 
went in 1888 to Goshen, until age prevented further activity. Mr. 
Clark was twice married. Among his publications were im- 
portant annals of the town of Northampton, Mass. 

William H. Barrows was the last full graduate to survive of 
the class of 1862. He was born in 1830 at Mansfield, Conn., an 
elder brother of J. O. Barrows, 63. He was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1859. After leaving the Seminary he 
preached in Massachusetts and New Hampshire for several years 
before his ordination in‘ 1868 at Lansing, Iowa. From that time 
he served a succession of churches in that state until compelled 
to retire in 1894. Even in his last years he continued to preach. 

Leverett Bradley, Jr., is the first of the class of 1876 to pass 
away. He was born in Methuen, Mass., in 1846, and was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1873. Soon after completing his 
Seminary course he entered the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, being ordained deacon in 1878 at Hartford and priest in 
1879 at Boston. Before entering the ministry he was for a time 
private tutor in the family of Col. Colt of Hartford, and before 
his college course he had served in the army throughout the 
Civil War. In Boston he was for a year assistant to Phillips 
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Brooks, and was then settled for a time in Gardiner, Me. In 
1884 he removed to Christ Church, Andover, Mass., and in 1888 
to St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, where he remained till his death. 
Mr. Bradley was specially active in home and city missions. 


In the programme of the fall meeting of the Franklin County 
Conference (Mass.) we note that the sermon was by Lyman Whiting, 
"42, and that valuable papers were contributed by J. A. Hawley, 
’98, and E. D. Gaylord, ’o2. 


Remembering that the first missionary sent out to China under 
the auspices of the new Yale Mission is a recent Hartford man, it 
is interesting to add the fact that the first missionary sent out to 
India under the auspices of the new Harvard Mission is Edward C. 
Carter, the son of Clark Carter, a Hartford graduate in 1867. Thus 
Hartford is brought, directly or indirectly, into a peculiar connection 
with these striking manifestations of Christian zeal in our two great 
New England universities. 


Edward A. Mirick, ’67, who has lately made his home at Alexan- 
dria, O., has recently been supplying the church at Cass Lake, Minn. 


Ethan Curtis, 68, of Syracuse, the efficient secretary of the New 
York Home Missionary Society, has recently declined a call to 
the pastorate of St. Luke’s Church in Elmira. 


Gilbert A. Curtiss, ’77, accepts a call to the church in West New- 
bury, Vt., close by W. C. Prentiss, ’o8. 


Millard F. Hardy, ’78, who for five years has served as pastor in 
the churches of Townshend and West Townshend, Vt., will here- 
after limit his work to the latter. 


Josiah Kidder, ’80, after seven years’ work at Bruce, S. D., re- 
turns to New England to accept the charge of the church at Alburg 
Springs, Vt. 

The Cincinnati Union has decided to continue for another year the 
issue of the The Cincinnati Congregationalist, with Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, as 
editor. 


Among the many engagements of George A. Wilder, ’80, a nota- 
ble recent one was to address the Boston Ministers’ meeting on 
Dec. 29. 

Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, of Atlanta, Ga., recently made a flying trip 
to the North on behalf of a school in which he is especially interested, 
stopping at Hartford on his way. Dr. Jenkins has fairly well recov- 
ered from the nervous prostration that broke in upon his many 
activities last year. 

It is interesting to note that the Second Church in Greenwich, 
Conn., where Joseph H. Selden, ’81, is pastor, supports as its repre- 
sentative on the foreign field Lewis Hodous, ’00, of Foochow, China. 
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John Howland, ’82, who with his wife has been enjoying a fur- 
lough in the United States, has returned to his important post at 
Guadalajara, Mexico. Mr. Howland spent a day at the Seminary 
early in December. 


Herman P. Fisher, ’83, has completed eight years of faithful service at 
Crookston, Minn. No church of any denomination in northern Minne- 
sota has had less than two pastors during this period. 


Pleasant Hunter, ’83, although recently installed over the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, has been called to the pastorate 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in New York City. 


At the series of interdenominational public meetings held on 
Nov. 17-18 at the Y. M. C. A. building in San Francisco, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Churches and Christian Workers of 
Northern and Central California, Professor Charles S. Nash, ’83, 
of Pacific Seminary, read one of the principal papers on “ The Fed- 
eration Movement to Date.” At the meeting of the Bay Association 
on December 9, at Berkeley, he opened the discussion of the same 
subject. During the holidays Professor Nash led one of the Bible 
classes held in connection with the annual ten days’ Student Confer- 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. for the Pacific Coast, meeting at Pacific 
Grove. 


President A. T. Perry, ’85, of Marietta College, is another apostle 
of Church Federation. On Dec. 4 he made an address on “The 
Need of Federation in City Evangelization” at the first annual meet- 
ing at Columbus of the Ohio Federation, in the founding of which he 
was one of the active agents. 


W. W. Scudder, ’85, continues to demonstrate his efficiency as 
Home Missionary Superintendent for Washington. In a year and 
a half he has watched over the organization of sixteen new churches, 
the reopening of twelve abandoned enterprises, the building of 
twenty-four church edifices and twelve parsonages, and the employ- 
ment of seventy-nine missionaries in nearly twice as many places. 


Among the speakers at the fall meeting of the Hampshire 
County Conference (Mass.) were Secretary James L. Barton, ’85, 
and S. A. Barrett, ’87. 


John Barstow, ’87, who has been laid aside by ill health for some 
time, has recently been able to undertake service for three months 
as supply at Manchester, Vt. 


The Dane Street Church of Beverly, Mass., where Edwin H. 
Byington, ’87, is pastor, lately celebrated with great enthusiasm its 
centennial anniversary. Among the notable features in the series 
of meetings were the dedication of a new parsonage, the gift of 
one of the older members of the church, and the rendering of a can- 
tata, the text of which was by Mr. Byington and the music by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, the well-known New York organist and composer. 
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At the December meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club at Hartford Wallace Nutting, 89, of Providence, gave an ad- 
dress on * The Religious Significance of Physical Progress.” 


A memorial tablet to Leigh B. Maxwell, ’91, is to be erected 
in the First Church at Savannah, Ga., where he was the beloved pas- 
tor for ten years. 


On successive Sunday evenings in November and December, 
Frank N. Merriam, ’91, of Turner’s Falls, Mass., preached on topics 
like Religion and Recreation, Religion and Business, Religion and Edu- 
cation, Religion and Government, and Religion and History. 


Albert H. Plumb, Jr. (spec. 91-2), has accepted a call from Clar- 
endon, Vt., to Gill, Mass. 


We have received a most interesting New Year’s circular letter 
from S. V. Karmarkar, ’92, giving an account of the manifold good 
works in which he and his accomplished wife are engaged. What 
amounts to his parish includes about 200,000 people. No wonder he 
longs for at least one assistant! In the fall Mr. Karmarkar gave a 
course of lectures in the Ahmednager Seminary on the Gospel of 
John. He maintains open-air meetings at four points, has established 
two schools in the suburbs, is indefatigable in the distribution of 
tracts and other printed matter, superintends careful colporteur 
work, and has seven famine orphans to care for. Naturally he feels 
sorely the need of funds to prosecute and extend his work. 


Harry A. Cotton (grad. ’93-4), after a year or two of work at 
Amity, Mo., has accepted the pastorate at Iberia in the same state. 


The wife of William A. Bacon, ’95, was taken seriously ill while 
they were on their wedding tour in England, and his absence from 
his church in Springfield, Mass., is therefore greatly prolonged. J. 
L. Kilbon, ’89, continues to act as supply. 

Edward N. Billings, ’95, after working for two years at Londonderry, 
Vt., has accepted a call to the church at Chepachet, R. I. 

Gilbert H. Batcheler, ’97, declines a call to leave his church in 
West Newfield, Me. 

Jesse Buswell, ’98, of Pecatonica, Ill., has been called to the church 
at Glenwood, Minn. 

Arthur H. Pingree, ’98, was installed over the First Church of 
Norwood, Mass., on Nov. 13, Professor Merriam taking part in the 
services. 

James A. Lytle, ‘99, has accepted a call to the church in Bethle- 
hem, N. H., and is already at work. 


Frank A. Lombard, ’99, who has been teaching since his graduation 
at the Doshisha in Japan, is soon to return to this country for a year, 
after which he is under appointment to begin permanent work under the 
American Board in Japan. 
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C. Burnell Olds, ’99, who has been pastor at Buffalo Center, Iowa, for 
a year, is also under appointment from the American Board for the Japan 
Mission. 

Alfred H. Birch, ’00, has spent two years in careful work with the 
new Methodist Church at Bantam, Conn., during which time the 
church membership has steadily grown, a flourishing Sunday-school 
has been organized, and a comfortable church edifice erected. He 
now relinquishes the enterprise to other hands, and is taking time for 
rest at his home in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A. P. Manwell, ’00, of Northbridge, Mass., was married on Jan. 14 
to Miss Elizabeth F. Huston of Lynn, Mass. 


Charles E. White, ’oo, has resigned his charge at Wilder, Vt. 


John P. Garfield, ’02, was ordained at Enfield, Conn., on Oct. 30, 
Professor Gillett, ’83, preaching the sermon and F. W. Greene, ’85, 
and O. W. Means, ’87, taking part in the services. On Dec. 30 Mr. 
Garfield and his classmate Julia F. Owen were married at Barton, Vt. 


George B. Hawkes, ’02, was ordained at Canton, S. D., on Dec. 2, 
P. L. Curtiss, ’00, joining in the services. 


On Nov. 16, at the close of the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Convention in the First Church of Savannah, Ga., Theodore B. Lil- 
lard, 02, was ordained and installed. 


Howard C. Meserve, ’02, is supplying Plymouth Church, Milford, 
Conn., for six months. 


Telesphore Taisne, ’02, was ordained in the French Church at 
Marlboro, Mass., on Nov. 25. Among those who took part was 
Arthur Titcomb, ’88. 


Paul R. Allen, who spent a part of last year in study in Hartford, 
was ordained as pastor at Cambridge, N. Y., on Dec. 2. 


On Nov. 17-18 a small company of the younger alumni, mostly of 
the last three classes, met for conference at the Seminary. The 
meetings were called for conference and prayer in reference to the 
problems and spiritual needs of the young pastor. Social fellowship 
gave way to the more important spiritual communion, and all pres- 
ent returned to their work feeling that they had received fresh cour- 
age and strength to meet again the problems of the field. The evan- 
gelistic spirit pervaded all the sessions. This spirit was stimulated 
by helpful addresses from Professors Jacobus and Beardslee, and by 
free discussion with members of the Faculty. 

Among the topics discussed or ideas emphasized, the following 
are notable: Field difficulties, the evangelistic spirit in the New Eng- 
land parish, ministerial plans for the year, “ Your ministry will be to 
you what Christ is to you and what the souls of men are to you,” 
“To arouse our churches from spiritual apathy we must give them 
more thorough evangelistic preaching and do a great deal of personal 
work,” “ We create atmospheres about us of formalism or of a deep, 
loving concern for the soul’s welfare.” 
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Seminary Annals, 


CAREW LECTURES. 


The students, faculty, and friends of the Seminary took a per- 
fectly reasonable pride in the coming to Hartford of Dr. Her- 
mann V. Hilprecht to lecture on the results of the excavations 
in Nippur, in view of his having declined flattering offers for his 
services from all over the country. The two lectures, from their 
interest and value, will long be remembered by the large num- 
ber of persons who availed themselves of the opportunity to 
attend. 

The lectures were delivered Nov. 20th and 2tst. It was rec- 
ognized that the Seminary chapel did not offer adequate accom- 
modations for the probable audience, and accordingly Unity 
Hall was secured and an admission fee of fifty cents for one and 
seventy-five cents for the two lectures was charged. There was 
a large and notably cultured audience both evenings. 

The series of beautiful lantern slides with which the lectures 
were generously illustrated formed a large factor in the interest 
and value of the occasion. Professor Jacobus introduced Dr. 
Hilprecht on his first appearance and Professor Paton on his 
second. Limitations of space forbid anything like a fair review 
of the lectures, but even were there room here for a more detailed 
account, it would not be possible to represent adequately the 
whole effect produced. The preliminary description of the geog- 
raphy of Nippur was interesting as bearing upon the difficulties 
of the task before the four expeditions. And the facts which 
the excavations revealed could not but be of the most absorbing 
interest to every listener. The life of the ancient inhabitants 
of Nippur arose before our minds with something of the vivid- 
ness with which it must have appeared to the eager mind of this 
dauntless explorer when the remains of the past first lay before 
him. There was evidence of these ancient people’s acquaintance 
with business methods, astronomical principles, methods of 
teaching arithmetic, languages, and writing, familiarity with laws 
of drainage, and wonderful development of jurisprudence. But 
a mere outline of the facts covered comes far from indicating the 
value of the lectures. The ready wit, interesting style, and above 
all devoted spirit of the speaker lent a quality which found an 
appreciative response in the audience. 
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Our General Exercises have been carried on this year under Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s direction as usual and retain the same general char- 
acter. The first exercise consisted of accounts of summer ex- 
periences. A. D. Leavitt, ’03, and I. H. Raab, ’04, presented various 
phases of work as supplies during the vacation months. Gilbert 
Lovell, ’03, reported something of the needs of home missions as 
he had seen them in Wisconsin under the direction of the American 
Sunday-school Union. C. A. Stanley, ’04, pictured life in a summer 
camp for boys in New Hampshire, while Claude A. Butterfield, ’o4, 
sketched in outline a trip on the bicycle through parts of England 
and the Continent. 

On Oct. 22d the exercises consisted of a hymn-reading by S. T. 
Achenbach, ’05, scripture reading, by S. V. R. Trowbridge, ’05, and 
preaching by W. B. Seabury, ’03. 

On Oct. 29th, R. S. T. Emrick, ’04, presented a piece of work in 
exegesis and S. W. Strayer, ’03, preached a sermon. 

On Nov. 12th there was an address by P. C. Walcott, ’04, and W. 
B. Pitkin, ’03, delivered a sermon. 

Nov. 19th W. R. Weidman, ’o5, read a passage of scripture, W. L. 
Gelston, ’05, read a hymn, and G. W. Owen preached. 

Dec. 7th, C. K. Tracy, ’04, gave a sketch of an Oriental locality, 
and I. H. Childs, ’03, gave the sermon. 

Dec. 14th, a devotional service, consisting of prayer by F. B. Hill, 
scripture reading by R. N. Fulton, and hymn reading by G. Lovell, 
all of the senior class. C. H. Maxwell preached. 


The pleasures of tennis during these winter months have given 
place to the fascinations of its lineal descendant —that game eupho- 
niously known as “ ping-pong.” 


The Students’ Conference Society has been reorganized on a new 
plan. Membership is voluntary and incurs an annual fee. A cer- 
tain number of absences from the meetings destroy a member’s con- 
nection with the society. On Nov. 11th, Prof. Geer addressed the 
society on “Some Aspects of Labor.” Prof. Geer’s long interest in 
matters of social importance began with the environment of his ear- 
liest years, and it was from the standpoints of experience as well as 
of study that he addressed his audience. On the 25th of November 
the officers of the society were able to present Dr. Parker, whose 
paper on “Horace Bushnell as Seer and Prophet,” interested an 
appreciative audience of the students and their guests, the members 
of the faculty, and friends from outside the Seminary. It requires 
more than the sympathy of a contemporary to present the character 
of a great man. In Dr. Parker’s address we felt that here was a 
thinker who had understood another thinker, a friendship revealed 
which bore fruit in the perception of the secrets of a great soul pour- 
ing out its wealth upon those who could appreciate. 

At the meetings of the Students’ Association, this fall, much neces- 
sary, and to the average reader, uninteresting business has been 
transacted. At the last meeting a committee to have full charge of 
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the celebration of Washington’s birthday was appointed consisting 
of Messrs. Seabury (chr.), Maxwell, Butterfield, Young, and Miss 
Street. The question of making some change in the conduct of even- 
ing devotions was earnestly considered. 


We have recently had the pleasure of listening to Professor 
Macdonald and Professor Geer in our student prayer meetings. The 
former took the regular missionary meeting for December and spoke 
with his usual persuasiveness and thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, on “The Missionary from the Standpoint of the Orientalist.” 
Professor Geer considered those important features of the minister’s 
work which have to do with his function as the social leader or “ en- 
gineer”’ of the community. We congratulate the prayer meeting and 
missionary committees on enabling us to hear such matters presented 
by members of our own faculty. 
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